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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S ‘NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By William Black. 


Being the First Volume in the New, Uniform, and completely Revised Monthly Issuc of Mr. Black's Novels, 
With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Full Pi iil and List of the Volumes on application, 


Just ready, New Edition, TWELFTH THOUSAND 


MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S LIFE of the Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. Being the Fourth 


Volume in “‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ’’ Series. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” —Daily News 
“ The biography i is at once well informed, concise, and judicious.” —/’al/ Mall Gi 


*.° Large-Paper Edition of 250 copies on ain yee a paper, price for the set (9 voluines) F OU R QUINEAS N ET. 


MR. H. D. TRAILL’S LORD SALISBURY. Being the Fifth Volume in “The Queen’s Prime 


Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Ttisa thing when a book is written as a gentleman should write it ; a good thing when it is written as a scholar should write it ; a good thing when it is written as a man full of 
practical and theoretical knowledge of his subject should write it. But it is a very rave thing indeed to find, as we find here, all these merits in combing ation. ae rv sult is not oply a 
remarkable criticism on a man ; it is, in part of it at least, the best and .....the most imparti: al sketch of recent political history that we have recently scen.”’— Sv! I 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM HOGARTH. mais 6r0, cloth, 


fully Illustrated, 24s. Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


* An authoritative monogra ~— -_ yy =~ saad executed in a manner npently woth of Mr. Dobson's high reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.” 77a 
“The manner in which the been produced is worthy of all praise.”—sSw?, y Be 
*“ A worthy monument to one ora the quent English masters...... It could hardly be better yo, m7 ll ‘Mall Gast 


A DARK PLACE of the EARTH. By Alfred Clark, of the Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 


Svo, cloth, 6s. 


** Quite the best book of adventure we have read for a very long time. 
relief the earthquake which breaks up the enchantment.”’—-{thenveum. 


It is fresh, powerful, and extraordinarily vivid in presontment ; so vivid, indeed, that we welcome with a sigh of 


GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


These journals abound in graphic and picturesque incidents of travel, and are — of great aphical and ethnological interest ; they throw, moreover, cunsi:lerable li; aut on the slave 
trade 1 t Soudan, and give fas render some vivid glimpses of the hero of Khartou es 5 y cove 


ble life .,.. Few out of the great host of recent works of African oe avel will be found so full of incident and of interest.’ otsmea 


DR. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Second Riition Demy 8vo. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 2is. 


“ Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the expedition. Not only have we at last an nee and detailed account vf the many months’ stay at Port Bodo, but 
all over Mr. Parke fills in many lacunee which have been left even in the detailed narrative of Mr. Stanley himself.””— ims. 


A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER SEAS; or, How I found Health. By Charles C. Aitchison. 


Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 
** A really capital log book of « cruise in search of health.”— Court Journal. 


TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the French of A. Robida, By Mrs. Cashel wend Illus- 
trated in Colours by the Author. Small post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
1 ara nlchare book the little Voltime is fascinating to a ogre and should ofr irvesibietompeation ro the fai froyuemters of the fancy ball. = ee 
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PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—Important New Series. 


Uniform crown 8vo vols. (to be published at monthly intervals), cloth extra, with Photogravure Portraits, 5s. 6d. cach. 
BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF | BY THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D., OF BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 
CANTERBURY. | MANCHESTER. 


LIVING THEOLOGY. | THE CONQUERING CHRIST. ee ere 


on . aes | B.ing Ten Sermons on the Mystery and the Words of the 
Full of wise counsels and generous sympathies.” | _ “ They are sober and strong, useful and earnest, wor ond to | Cross ; to which are added some other Sermons preached 
Times. | be read and worthy to be remembered.””—(‘hurch Be!!s | on Public Occasions. 


‘* An cuneiient hlteguneth is ‘ Scribner.?? ?%_Sr, James's GAZETTE. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.January Number just ready. 


An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


So far as the beauty and artistic excellence of its Illustrations and the literary charm and varied interest ‘of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place, and the arrangements made for 1892 justify the English Publishers in saying that they have every confidence that the 
great reputation of the Magazine will not merely be maintained but widened in the arate aves 
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REPARATION (in Piano and Theory) 

for ROYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC.—MISS O'REILLY _ (late 

Student ROM), MISS) FEDPARB, A.R.CM £4 4s. 

BKASTER TERM begins Jax. 7. Entrance Exam., 11 to, 
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Work. Excellent references as Secretary.— 
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Qr PAUL’S SCHOOL. —An zr XAMI- 
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commencement doavies pour MIDE de la FRANCE, se 
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phtisique Ref Professeur Wuarin, Université Généve. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Vrofessor CROOM ROBERTSON will give a COU Be tof THIRTY 
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Fee, £2 28. J. M. ilousnvurcu, M.A., Secretary. 
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ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 
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Jascany, 1802. Admission Is, Catalogue 6d, Season Ticket 5s, 


[ &. DANNREUTHER’S PRO- 

GRAMMES.—Twenty- iret Sextes, —J ANUARY 15th and loth, 

F e BRUARY 2nd and t6th, _ 30 P. 
JANUARY 5th.— Dvorak: 





ee uartet in E flat for P ianoforte 





and Strings. J. 8. Bach: The Goldbere ¥ ariations, Edit. Peters, 274 
Beethoven: Op. 70, No. 2, Trio in E flat. Soprano Solos from the * De 
Prune, by C, itubert H. Parry. 

JANUARY 19th,—Brahms : Op. 8, Trio in B major (New Version). 
Schaumann : Op. 14, Secoud Sonata in F minor, and Op. 63, Trio in 

> minor. 

FEBRUARY 2nd.—Brahms: (p. 26, Quartet in A, Bach: Franzii- 
alsche uverture und Suite in Bminor. C. Hubert H. Parry: Suite 
for Vielin in D minor. Beethover: Op ¢7, Trio in B flat. 

FEBRUARY 16th.—C. V. Stanford : Op. 25, Quintetin D_ Dvorak: 
Op, 74, Terzetto for Two Violins and Viola, C. Mubert H, Parry: 
Sonata in A major for Pianoforte and Violoncello. Brahms: Op. 34, 
Quintet in F minor 

Violin: Mr. Alfred Gibson and Mr. Grimson. Viola: Mr. E. Kreuz, 
Violoneello: Mr. Charles Ould, Pianoforte; Mr. Dannreuther. 
V oealist: Miss Anna Williams. 

Subscription | to the Se ries, One Guine a. 


CATALOGUES. | 
JPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co. 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 34. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


w_ ready, and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGU ¥ of BOOKS (many in Handsome Binslings. and Beant 
ulty Lllustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR 

RESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above libe ral 
is:ou nt is allowed, 


peat & Fiecp (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C 





SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Part III.—HEAT. 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

From a standpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms 
by enforced cohesion. Atomic and molecular forces attributed to respiration, —— by ethereal gas energy and Gravitation 
to effects attending “* respirative ” rise and fall imposed upon the “‘ earth’s surface.’ 

The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew-point Cold, the Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, 
the Electric states, Latent Heat, Combustion, and Explosion explained upon the "abou € principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any matter, 


“This i is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the p impertant subject, Heat. The author anette mathematical formule, his intention 
ap varently being to seek a full explanation of known facts by close reasoning. To effect his pereens he calls to his aid man’s extensive know- 
oe of natural phenomena, taking his subject in a skilful and methodical manner. One of the most interesting cha: pters is that on *Com- 
om and here the author’s knowledge and literary poner appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily under- 
stood, The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discussion, as well as the relation of the different states o matter, 
and the cause which brings about change of state.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his tre: atment of a hard subject the writer has been happy both in his style aud 
his selection of illustrations and description of experiments. The volume on *‘ Heat’ embraces the whole field of a great and most interesting 
subject, and students of science—particulatly of applied science—will extend to it a thorough welcome.”—S;vtsman, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Gusat New Srreet, et E.C. 
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ASiATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
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A LETTER FROM THE RAJ A OF N ‘AGY R TO DR. LEITNER; 
Illustrations of Fighting Hunzas, Nagyris, and Yasinis ; Dancing 
Gilgitis ; Attacking Kashmir Highlander, &e , & 
Map of the Pamirs, &e., ¢ 


SPEC IAL CENTRAL ASIAN (January) Sambar of the 


SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW me 
Will contain a series of Articles, Maps, or Letters on the MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


PAMIRS and surrounding countries by Russian, French ns and English - 
explorers (GRAMBCHEFFSKY, CAPUS, LITTLEDALE, LEITNER, | Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Loudon 
by the Library Messengers. 


&c.), also Articles on 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





—_—— 





ASIA: “India. and China,” hy MIC HIE; “China and Foreign 
Countries,” by “ LOOKER : “Hunaza, Nagyr, &c., by Dr. 
here TNER, &c. (with 8 Illustrations), “ Derwaz and Karategin,” by 
_ JOUNSTONE, B.C.L.; Map of the PAMIRS, &e., by E. G. RAVEN- 
STE IN; “Col. Grambeheffsky’s Explorations,” by W. B. STEVESI. 

Colonel KING-H AR MAN: “ Military Objections to the Hunterian, 
Bpe ling ie Indian’ Words.” 

Cc. E. BIDDULPH : “ The Telegraph Department in Persia.” 

ALPHA: “A Crisis in British East. ume 

Commissioner A. C, FULLER: “ Fiji.” 

The Rey. Dr. CHOTZNER: “The I ‘umour of the Bible. 
: MARCUS ADLER: “The Health Laws of the Bible, nal Jewish 
— . vity 

Awe ETT: “ Pre-historic Rock-Pictures at Bellary 
hy “J. Claine’s Batak-Karo Manuscript on The Microbe 

(Illustrated 

A. ROGERS: “Sindbad. 

r Ae A be L, M.C.8, : * Motes of the late Sir Walter Elliot.” 

. P. WASSA PASHA and the late Sir PATRICK COL- 

au tou : “The Pelasgi and their Modern Descendants.” 
Mrs. REICHHARDT: “The Druses 
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CORRESPONDENCE and ORIENTAL ¢ ‘ONGRESS NEWS. | 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
J ks, Is. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, » Boonies Road ; ons , King Strect, Cheapehie. 





SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA and in the COLONIES, 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

Publishers: Tae Onentat University Institutr, Woxine. 
ancstS Sw au L— nein & Co., Paternoster | 


Agents : 
Piccodtily 3 and Davip Netr, | 


Square. , E.C.; Messrs. Sormera 
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po ny Tt eM 
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of Munich. the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a | 4 . COMFORTING. 
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rocess for large plates and editions For ordinary | 
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READY. is 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK.) 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound B I 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


RKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


in morocco. 
. _ . | > ’ DEPOSITS, 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON | o1! {JREE, Pet CENT. INTEREST allowed on eoet 
., P.R.A., &e. Two per CENT. on CURRENT AQCOU NTS, calculated on minimum 


! menthly balances, when not drawn below £ 
Containing a Memoir of Sre vens, and Critical Descriptions of STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES _ 7 and sold. 
GH 


his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HU 

STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament | __ For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 


h vademy. 
at the Royal Academy onte sunem, on eneh completed £i. Paances Ravi Ravenscroft a 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. _ 





| a 
How. TO PURCHASE A SA HOUSE FOR 
GUINEAS PER OmtE. OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR re SHILLINGS PER NTH. 
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To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. — 
BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 





Just Out, price 2s. | 
THE PATHOLOGY and PREVENTION | 
of INFLUENZA. | 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lond., | 

Senior Physician to the =a for E Spilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's | - 
_London Loxemans & Co., Paternoster Row. PporreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


. PIES. Also, 


Sours, "PRESERVED PI PROVISIONS 


Pablished in December. 


HE COMMONWEALTH and 
CHARLES IL. : Historical Dramatic Poems. 


Written and published by Arruve E. Teecettes, Harewood House, 
Darlington, 262 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, post free, 3s. 
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Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, W. E. Guapstone.” 
Also, CHILDHOUOD’S MEMORIES, and other | ll, LITTLE. STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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The | Century Readers. Fully Illustrated and 
First Pritver. 2}d. | Second Primer. 3d. 


Infant Reader. 6d. 
Fourth Reader. 1s. 4d. 
Fifth Reader. 1s. 6d. 
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Robinson Crusoe. si ” Sir Walter Scott. 

Mary Queen of Scots. | Addison’s Spectator. 
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Mac’ Merchant of Venice. 
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Hamlet, 128 pp., 10d. King Lear, 128 pp , 10d. 
WRITING. 


Vere Foster's Co opy-Books These Books have 
been designed by VERE FOSTER to carry out the 
principle of clear and legible handwriting, and to afford 


a _— —_ and elegant style of writing for general 


The “ORIGINAL “SERIES In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
The BOLD WRITING SERIES. In 21 Numbers, at 2d. each, 
The PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each. 
ARITHMETIC. 
Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic. Cloth, Is.: 
or with Answers, 1s. 6d. The Answers separately, 6d. 


A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 
ioe 9 By JOHN JACKSON. Third Edition. 
_ 


Blackie’s Tot-Cards of Addition in Money, 


in facsimile of written res. 44 Cards, containing 2,000 
Tots, and Four Answer Cards, in case, 2s. 6d. 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 
Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers), 
~~ from Examination Papers, &c. Classified by 

T. 8. HARVEY. Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. 


Compendious English Grammar, with Exercises. | 


English Composition Exercises. Comprising 
Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, Rules and 
Models for Letters, &c. Cloth, 1s. 


Stories and_ Essays. A Sot to ‘ English 
Composition Exercises.” Cloth 


The English Language oo Literature, an | 

Outline for Schools. Boe ID CAMPBELL. Cloth, 6d. | 
FRENCH. 

Practical French Grammar. With Exercises 

and Vocabulary. By C. A. SONNTAG. Cloth, 2s. 


LATIN. | 


Dr. Burns’s Praxis : Progressive Exer- 
cises in writing aa with Notes. “Ninth Edition. 
Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Myths and Legends, of Ancient Greece and | 
ROME. By E ERENS. Illustrated from Antique 

New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ELOCUTION. 

Select Readings and Recitations. With Rules 


and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and 
Emphasis. By GEO. W. BAYNHAM. Sixth Edition. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SCRIPTURE. 


Sculptures. 


Scripture Biography and Its Teachings. by 
JOSEPH HASSELL. Second Edition, Revised. Cloth, 
2s. 

Commentaries for Bible-Classes. By [ro- 


fessor T. M. LINDSAY, D.D. With Maps and Notes. 
Each Part, sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 7d. 
Mark, 1 Part ; Li uke, 2 Parts; Acts, 2 Parts. 
DICTIONARIES. 
Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary : 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With 


about 300 Engravings on Wood. Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. ; | 
half-calf, 10s. 6d. | 
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Saas te “Cloth, =. 6d. 


the “ Student’s Dic- | 
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~ DRAWING. 
Poynter’ s South Kensington Drawing Books. 


uced under the direct Superintendence of KE. J 
POYNTER, R.A., and sanctioned by the Committee of 
Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams 





to simplify the work of both Teacher and Pupil. Each 
book contains paper for drawing on. 
Freehand for Children .................... « 4 Books, 4d. each. 
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Freehand, First Grade, Ornament .............. 6 Books, 4d. each. 
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Freehand, Second Grade ............00... . 4 Books, 1s. each. 


*,* The Designs are pub! ished ‘also on Cards. 
Poynter’ s Drawing Books for the Standards. 


A Series of New Designs, with Selections from ** Dyce’s 
Drawing Book.”” Produced under the direction of KE. J. 
POYNTER, R.A., and approved by the Science and Art 
Department. In'$ Boo ks, at 2d. each, and 20 Books, at 
8d. each. 

*.* The Designs are published also on Cards. 


Vere Foster’ s Drawing Books. Approved by 
the Science and Art Department. With Instructions and 
Paper for Drawing on. 

In 70 Numbers at Twopence each. 
‘ Freehand Series, 20 Numbers. | Geometrical Series, 12 Nos. 
Landscape, 12 Numbers. Perspective, 4 Numbers. 
Animals, 12 Numbers. | Model Drawing, 4 Numbers. 
Human Figure, t Numbers. Shading, 2 Numbers. 
Blank Exercise Book.— 10 pages of Drawing Paper. 
Published also in Eighteen Parts at 9d. each. 


HISTORY. 


A History of the British Empire. With lus- 
trations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, by 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 
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TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, ‘'GOD’S 
FOOL,” by MAARTEN MAARTENS, and 
“AUNT ANNE,” by an ANONYMOUS 
AUTHOR,” commence in the January 


issue of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE | 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
By W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


JOHN LEECH: 


His Life and Work. 
By WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 
In 2 vols., demy Svo, with Portrait by Millais, 5 Etchings 
on Steel, and upwards of 100 Illustrations, 26s. 








THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MRS. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S 
NARRATIVE of HER ESCAPE 


FROM THE 


SCENE of the RECENT MUTINY in 
MANIPUR, 


Ins now ready, in demy Svo, with Portraits and 
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SECOND EDITION. 
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CART: from London to St. David’s and Back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “A Tour in a 
Phaeton,’ &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on 


Foot through the Black Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. 
RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court.” 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
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PEARD, the author of ‘‘His Cousin Betty,” 
‘Paul's Sister,”’ &e., will be ready next 
week, in 2 vols. It will be entitled 


“THE BARONESS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FAWCETTS 
AND GARRODS.” 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By 


AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 
_ “A strong and pathetic story of deep human interest, 
simple of construction, moving on the inexorable lines of 
moral cause and effect, through scenes of humble life rich 
with local colour.”’"— World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CUT ADRIFT.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“A crisply-written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries . ...a really clever work.” — Morning lost. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot 


2 vols., crown Svo. 

*\A book which cannot easily be laid down after it has once 
been taken up. It is constructed with admirable art, de- 
veloped point by point with a skill which keeps the reader in 
a state of nervous suspense. It is a tale of murder, but it has 
nothing in common with the cheap sensationalism of the 
ordinary murder-melodrama.”’— Pai! Mall Gazette. 
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The New Edition of MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
‘AN OLD MAID'S LOVE” is now ready, 
in 7 vol., crown 8vo, 6s 
Miss LINSKILL'S ** THE HAVEN UNDER 


the HILL, uniform in price and size; the | 
iwo volumes form the latest additions to | 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





Ricutarp Bentiery & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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By GABRIEL BONVALOT, 
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With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 


Complete in 2 vols., royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 
Price £4 4s. 

The Picturesque Mediterranean. 
With a Series of Magnificent Illustrations from 
Original Designs made on the spot by leading 
Artists of the day. 


Henriette Ronner: the Painter 
of Cat Life and Cat Character. With Text by 
M. H. SPIELMAN. Containing a Portrait 
and 12 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure 
by Boussod, Valadon & Co., and 16 Typo- 
gravures in the Text. 42s. 
(India Paper Editions at £2 10s. and £3 10s.) 
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The Blue Pavilions. By Q, 
Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,”’ ‘‘ The Splendid 
Spur,’”’ Noughts and Crosses,’’ Kc. 


THE NEW WORN BY PIERRE LOTI. 
READY SHORTLY, price 5s. 


The Book of Pity and of Death. 
By PIERRE LOTI, Member of the French 


Academy. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Vol. II., price 5s. 
Cassell’s Storehouse of General 
Information. Fully illustrated with High-class 
Wood Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured 
Plates. Cloth gilt. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 9d. 
Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each; or cloth 
limp, 6d. each. 


Physiology for Schools. By 
ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
&e. fllustrated with Wood Engravings, and 
containing Two Coloured Plates. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price 3s. 6d. 
This World of Ours. A New 
Book by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, Author 
of ‘*The Citizen Reader,’”’? &c., being Intro- 
ductory Lessons to the Study of Geography. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 1s. 6d. 


Vegetarian Cookery. A Manual 
of Cheap and Wholesome Dict. By A. G. 


PAYNE, Editor of ‘*Cassell’s Shilling 
Cookery.’’ Crown 8vo, 192 pages. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 1s. 

Born a King. By Frances and 
MARY ARNOLD FORSTER. (Being the 
Story of the Life of Alfonso XIII., the Boy 
King of Spain.) Illustrated. 





Third Year of Issue. Price 5s. 


for 1892. An Annual Statistical Volume of 
Reference, prepared specially for Business Men. 
Compiled under the authority of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and edited by KENRIC 
B. MURRAY. 


Casseu & Comrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Londor 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


THE CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN POLICY. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Cuar.es Dirge, Bart. 

THE NEW ASTRONOMY By Sir Roserr Batt, F.R.S, 

A HANDFUL of LEAD. By Sir lexry Porrixcer, Bart. 

UNDER the YOKE of the BUTTERFLIES. By the Hon. Avuenvy 
Herperr. 

THE BLIND GUIDES of ITALY. By Oviwa. 

| PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. By Covison Kernanay. 

THE ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in AMERICA. By 
Witiram Roperts. : 

VICTOR HUGO: “DIEU.” By A. C. Swirvevrye. 

PARNELL and BUTT: a Dialogue. By H. D. Taare. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps. XIL—XV. By W. H. Mattock. 








PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 
PERSIA. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
CHIPIEZ. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates. Imperial 8vo, 21s. (In January, 





PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in 


PHRYGIA, LYDIA, CARTIA, and LYCIA. _ By 
GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. With 
280 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, 15s. [ Ready. 


Cc. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA from the BALTIC 
to the DANUBE. By C. A. STODDARD. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. { 2va/y, 





AN ABSOLUTE KEY TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 


THE TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. 


The most ancient book in the world. For the exclusive 
use of the Initiates. With numerous Illustrations. By 
PAPUS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


APT. LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


c 
AMONG TYPHOONS and PRIVATE 


CRAFT. By Capt. LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of 
‘** A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” With Illustrations by 
Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready. 


W. 8. LILLY. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.§5. Lilly. 
Demy 8vo, 123 
*,* PROGRESS, LIBERTY, THE PEOPLE, PUBLIC 
OPINION, EDUCATION, WOMAN’S RIGHTS, and 
SUPPLY and DEMAND. 
The Zimes says: ** Mr. W. S. Lilly is a vigorous writer and 
a practised dialectician. In his new work * On Shibboleths’ 
he displays these qualities powerfully.” 
The Scotsman says: “It is a work of a truly philosophical 
thinker.” 


H. H. STATHAM. 

MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS. By H. H. STATHAM. Illustrated with 
Frontispiece and Musical Examples. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

Black and White says: “ Very sound, solid, and readable 
work, by an accepted authority on the art and science of 
music...... The ablest work on music, and far the pleasantest 
to read, that has appeared for many years.” 


SECOND VOL. of Dr. W. JUNKER’S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during the 
YEARS 1879 to 1883. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in the 

franslated, from the German by Professor 


Text. T 

KEANE. Demy &yo, 21s. 
The Glasgow Herald says: “Dr. Junker is a traveller 
essentially of the serious as opposed to the sensational type, 
and it is impossible to over-estimate the value of his !«bours.” 


G. MASPERO. 

LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and 
ASSYRIA. By G. MASPERO, late Director of Archae- 
ology in Egypt, and Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by ALICE MORTON. With 188 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, -5s. 

The Zimes says: “A lucid sketch, at once popular and 
learned, of daily life in ancient Egypt in the time of Rameses IL, 
and of Assyria in that of Assurbanipal...... As an Orientalist 
M. Maspero stands in the front rank, and his learning is so 
well digested, and so admirably subdued to the service of 

pular exposition, that it nowhere overwhelms and always 
interests the reader.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
A. ALL. 
'A PRINCESS of CHALCO. By A 


WALL. Crown 8vo, ts. [ This day. 








M. BETHAW EDWARDS, 


* also that of The Year-Book of Commerce THE ROMANCE of a FRENCH 


| PARSONAGE;; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the Author 
of “ Dr. Jacob,”’ ** Kitty,” &c. 2 vols. 
Anti-Jacobin says: “ Jacobins and Anti-Jacobins alike may 
| be recomm nded strongly to take a course of the * Roman 
of a French Parsonage,’ and they will, it may be confidently 
expected, find themselves for once in agreement, allowing 
that it is a very good novel, and that they feel all the better 
for reading it. A charming and pathetic tale.” 


Loxvox ; CHAPMAN & HALL, Lowe. 
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LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. By SS. R. Driver, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 


Pror. Driver’s new work is the first pub- 
lished volume of a projected series called 
“The International Theological Library,” 
to which, as would appear by the prospectus, 
British and American divines are to contri- 
bute in about equal proportions. The pre- 
sent instalment augurs well for the under- 
taking; and if the forthcoming volumes 
attain anything like the same degree of 
excellence, they will form a valuable and 
much needed addition to the theological 
literature of the English-speaking nations. 
It is, however, hardly to be expected that 
Prof. Driver’s colleagues, even if they equal 
him in learning, will be as liberal-minded 
as he shows himself here. To put it briefly, 
Dr. Pusey’s successor in the Hebrew chair 
at Oxford accepts the results of modern 
Biblical criticism along the whole line of 
Old Testament literature, and adds to them 
the weight of his own well-deserved 
authority. A rapid survey of the principal 
conclusions embodied in the work will serve 
to indicate how great is the departure from 
what were till quite recently the only views 
tolerated in religious circles. 

The theory of the composition of the 
Hexateuch, best known in this country by 
its association with the names of Wellhausen 
and Kuenen, is accepted as being in its 
main features correct. That is to say, the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua are 
primarily made up of three independent 
documents, respectively known as the Jeho- 
vistic narrative (J E.), the Deuteronomic 
legislation (D.), and the Priests’ Code (P.)— 
the works of distinct authors representing 
widely different points of view; while each 
of these documents may itself be further 
analysed into subsidiary sources, particularly 
the first-mentioned, which easily admits of 
decomposition into two narratives, their 
authors being known as the Elohist (E.) and 
the Jahvist (J.). These two writers, the 
former, as is supposed, a northern Israelite, 
and the latter a Judaean, ‘‘ appear to have 
cast into a literary form the traditions 
respecting the beginnings of the nation— 
approximately (as it would seem) in the 
early centuries of the monarchy” (p. 110) ; 
while “their narratives were combined 
together into a single whole (approximately ) 
in the eighth century 3.c.” (p. 109). J E. is 
presupposed. by Deuteronomy, whictr must 
follow it at a considerable interval” (p. 80), 
but whose composition probably dates “‘ not 
later than the reign of Manasseh” (p. 82). 


Finally, the Priests’ Code must in its com- 
pleted form be later than Ezekiel, who was 
the first to introduce such a radical distinc- 
tion between priests and Levites as is pre- 
supposed in it; but it embodies some cere- 
monial laws of great antiquity (p. 135). As 
to the priestly narrative annexed to this code 





“it is difficult to escape the conclusion that” 
it ‘includes elements not, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, historical” (p. 120); 
which seems a rather mild way of putting 
what Colenso made a matter of absolute 
mathematical demonstration. P. also con- 
tributed largely to the Book of Joshua—not 
by any means to its advantage as an his- 








torical source. ‘‘The partition of the land 
being conceived as ideally effected by 
Joshua, its complete distribution and occu- 
pation by the tribes are treated as his 
work, and as accomplished in his lifetime ” 
(pp. 108-9). A similar “ idealisation” is 
often practised in modern literature, modern 
oratory, and modern conversation ; but we 
generally call it by a shorter name. 

The opening section of Judges, although 
edited so as to look like a continuation of 
Joshua, contains “in reality a parallel 
narrative ” of the conquest (p. 153), and, it 
may be added, one of a very different com- 
plexion. The Song of Deborah exhibits 
marked divergencies from the prose narra- 
tive to which it is subjoined. The con- 
cluding chapters of Judges contain an 
account of a war of all Israel against 
Benjamin, ending in the almost complete 
extermination of the latter, which, ‘‘ as we 
have it, can hardly be historical” (p. 159). 
The object of this romance ‘appears to 
have been to give an ¢deal representation of 
the community as inspired throughout by a 
keen sense of right, and as acting har- 
moniously in concert for the purpose of 
giving effect to the dictates of morality” 
(p. 161). The morality of a writer who 
allowed the infamous conduct of the Levite 
to go unpunished is on a par with his his- 
torical veracity. 

The first book of Samuel also gives evi- 
dence of unskilful compilation. ‘Lhe song 
of Hannah was probably composed for 
circumstances that had nothing to do with its 
present setting (p. 164). ‘‘ Chaps. viii.-xii. 
are formed by the combination of two inde- 
pendent narratives of the manner in which 
Saul became king, differing in their repre- 
sentation both of Samuel and of his relation 
to Saul” (p. 165). ‘‘In chaps. xvi.-xviii. there 
are two accounts of David’s introduction to 
the history,”’ and they are quite inconsistent 
with one another (p. 169). Throughout 
Kings the distinction is not between different 
sources, but between the original narrative 
and the additions made by the Deuteronomist 
editor, who sometimes seems to have ‘‘ampli- 
fied” the prophecies in his original (p. 184). 
Prof. Driver does not say so, but this editor 
strikes one as having been on the whole a 
remarkably unsympathetic and narrow- 
minded pedant. 

In obedience to the order of the Hebrew 
Bible, the historical books of the Hagi- 
ographa are discussed at the end of the 
present volume, but may for convenience be 
mentioned here. Prof. Driver differs from 
most modern critics in referring Ruth to the 





pre-exilic period. But Chronicles (which is 


regarded as forming one work with Ezra 
and Nehemiah) he assigns to a somewhat 
late date—after, rather than before, 300 
B.c. (p. 487). As to the independent 
historical value of this work, he is very 
reserved, but seems not to rate it highly. 
It is admitted that the Chronicler repre- 
sented the past not as it was, but as he and 
his contemporaries conceived it to have been. 
Here again that useful word “ idealisation ” 
comes to the rescue, and reconciles us to what 
in profane literature might give occasion for 
the use of profane language (p. 501). The 
story of Esther is shown to be a tissue of 
the grossest improbabilities. Yet, strange 














to say, it “‘cannot reasonably be doubted 
to have a substantial historical basis” 
(pp. 453-4); and a very sharp con- 
demnation of its immorality is softened 
down by the plea that “we have no right 
to demand, upon @ priori grounds, that in 
every part of the Biblical record the human 
interests of the narrator should in the same 
degree be subordinated to the Spirit of 
God” (p. 457). No; but we have a right 
to demand that writings which outrage the 
obligations, alike of truth and of humanity, 
shall not lightly be accepted as the work of 
that Spirit. ' 

Passing to the Prophets, we find the first 
part of Isaiah (i.-xxxix.) rearranged in ac- 
cordance with the demands of modern 
criticism, large portions being assigned to 
the exilic or post-exilic periods. But 
chaps. xl.-Ixvi. are still treated as the work 
of a single author, and the grounds recently 
adduced in support of a different opinion 
are altogether ignored. Of the prophecies 
collected under the name of Jeremiah, 
chaps. L.-li. are alone assigned to a 
different and later author. ‘The curious 
Sabbatical passage, chap. xvii. 19-27, is 
mentioned as though its genuineness were 
unquestioned ; and the same remark applies 
to Habakkuk, chap, iii. Chaps. ix.-x1. and 
xii.-xiv. of Zechariah are, as usual, separated 
from the rest of the book ; but it is only for 
the first-mentioned section (ix.-xi.) that a 
pre exilic date is claimed. With regard to 
Jonah, we are told in remarkably dogmatic 
language that ‘‘no doubt the outlines of 
the narrative are historical, and Jonah’s 
preaching was actually successful at Nineveh 
(Luke xi. 30-32); though not upon the 
scale represented in the book” (p. 303), 
Prof. Driver might just as well refer to the 
Gospel to prove the authenticity of Daniel, 
the usual arguments against which he has 
stated in a very powerful and conclusive 
manner. Yet here, also, he surprises us by the 
entirely gratuitous statement that ‘‘ Daniel, 
it cannot be doubted, was an historical per- 
son, one of the Jewish exiles in Babylon, 
who interpreted Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, 
and foretold as a seer something of the 
future fate of the Chaldaean and Persian 
empires” (p. 479). That which can bo 





denied can be also doubted; and the his- 
torical reality of Daniel has been denied 
point blank by Reuss, and implicitly by 
Bleek, who supposes that the author of the 
prophecy knew nothing more of such a per- 
son than was suggested by a couple of 
allusions in Ezekiel, and possibly by the 
mention of a certain Daniel among the com- 





panions of Ezra; while Ewald’s theory, 
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which Kuenen seems inclined to follow, 4 Zas¢ Jarvest. 


that the original Daniel figured at the 
court of Nineveh, is equally incompatible 
with his presence at Babylon. | 

The section on the Psalms was unfortu- 
nately written without the help of Prof. 
Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures, but may be 
studied with advantage as an introduction 
to that work It occupies a more conserva- 
tive position, assigning fewer Psalms to the 
Maccabaean age and many more to the pre- 
exilic period ; some may even, Prof. Driver 
thinks, be really of Davidic authorship. A 
few only of the Proverbs can be due to 
Solomon ; but the greater part of the book, 
including even .the proem, is pre-exilic. 
Ewald’s theory of the Song of Songs as a 
North Palestinian dramatic idyll is adopted. 
Job belongs ‘‘ most probably to the period 
of the Babylonian captivity” (p. 405). The 

‘Elihu-speeches are a later addition, but 
‘* precisely the same inspiration attaches to 
them which attaches to the poem generally ” 
(Jb.). Prof. Driver’s seriousness is above 
suspicion ; otherwise one might detect a 
tinge of irony in this last remark. The 
believer in plenary inspiration and the dis- 
believer in inspiration of any kind may 
logically affirm such a proposition; but 
what ground has Prof. Driver for laying 
down the law in this dogmatic style? The 
author of the Elihu-speeches at any rate 
could not have believed that his predecessor 
was assisted by supernatural agency, or he 
would not have tried to improve on his work. 
And we cannot doubt that the original poet 
would have agreed with modern criticism 
in regarding those speeches as a clumsy 
interference with the symmetry and per- 
fection of his own design. The inspiration 
of the one part rigorously excludes the 
inspiration of the other. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the results which have been here rather 
summarily put together constitute the sole 
interest of Prof. Driver’s excellent volume. 
It contains a vast amount of valuable and 
trustworthy information, compendiously but 
clearly conveyed in language of almost 
conversational ease and familiarity. The 
styles of the various historians, legislators, 
and prophets, are discriminated and charac- 
terised with great felicity; and although 
the work may be studied with profit by 
those who are not Hebrew oF any the 
needs of Hebraists have been met by copious 
lists of words and phrases peculiar to differ- 
ent writers. In the preface, some popular 
misconceptions on the subject of Old Testa- 
ment criticism are briefly but decisively 
disposed of. In reference to the common 
mistake that “ critics are in a state of inter- 
necine conflict with one another,” it is most 
truly replied that ‘ this is not in accordance 
with the facts” (p. xii). But perhaps the 
novice would have been still more impressed 
if Prof. Driver could have spared a few 
pages to give, what one generally finds in 
continental manuals, a short history of the 
— by which the critical results have 

een built up. Nothing so fascinates the 
learner, or stamps the facts and conceptions 
of science so firmly on his memory, as to 
realise the successive steps by which they 
have been slowly but surely evolved. 


By Philip Bourke 
With a Biographical Intro- 
Moulton. 


Marston. 
duction by Mrs. Louise C. 
(Elkin Matthews.) 


Tuts aftermath of verse comprises all the 
poetic work of the late Philip Bourke 
Marston that has appeared posthumously. 
It must be seven years at least since its 
author told the present writer the scheme 
of his projected ‘* Book of Love,” a collection 
of lyrics and sonnets which was to be his 
best achievement in verse, and to embody 
his deepest thoughts and most vivid emo- 
tions ; ‘‘and yet,” he added—with his sight- 
less eyes turned towards his companion, as 
though no blank of darkness intervened— 
‘‘to what end? Since in a few years I shall 
be forgotten. I do not delude myself, 
though I sometimes dream dreams.” But 
it is not too much to say that Philip Marston 
is not forgotten, and that his best work has 
reached a wider public and appealed to a 
greater variety of readers than he ever 
anticipated. Among the by no means in- 
considerable body of men and women who 
cherish the memory of the dead poet, and 
find a singular pleasure in his verse, it 
would be natural to expect an ardent 
championship of the author of Song-Tide 
and Wind-Voices. Yet he has profoundly 
touched many of both an older and younger 
generation whom he never met or heard of, 
and in the close on five years since his 
death has attained a position which has 
surprised some even of those who believed 
in him most. This, however, has probably 
been achieved by a few particularly lovely 
and pathetic lyrics and sonnets rather than 
by the mass of his poetic work. It is diffi- 
cult to be critical when one is a partisan ; 
but after all nothing is to be gained by an 
attitude which is of the heart rather than 
of the mind. 

Marston was a poet of rare and delicate 
genius often with a note so poignant and 
exquisite that one realises at once how, in 
happier circumstances, he might have won 
a great name and an enduring place; and 
all to whom his poetry appeals find in it a 
charm which is not to be gainsaid. To the 
present writer it does profoundly appeal ; 
and it is with deep pleasure that I, for one, 
have watched the growth of appreciation for 
the work of one who was so dear a friend. 
Yet to me, as to some others who knew the 
man and admire his verse, there is some- 
thing exaggerated in the claims that are 
sometimes advanced. I have often been 
taken to task for having, in-a critical esti- 
mate of Marston’s poetry, prefatory to a 
selection from his three volumes made a 
year or two ago, expressed a conviction that, 
while the quintessential part of his life- 
work would survive much of more popular 
contemporary poetry, the greater portion of 
it has not that intense individuality, that, 
inevitableness of art, by which alone 
immortality can be won. This conviction 
did not then, and does not now, involve 
any lack of liking for the, in the main, 
beautiful and pathetic verse of Philip 
Marston. I have no reason to modify 
in the least degree what I wrote: in- 
deed, familiarity with all his work, and a 


neerly chronological as possible, confirms me 
in the belief that, beautiful and charming 
as nearly all his verse is, only a very small 
part of it can be expected to survive the 
century. The most discerning and impartial 
critic of his poetry was the author himself. 
I call to remembrance one evening in 
particular when, pleased by a recent success 
and elated by a generous letter from a great 
poet whom he loved, he pointed out with 
the most delicate literary acumen and logical 
argument just how and where he would of 
necessity fail to take that high rank to 
which he had once aspired. Above all, he 
was clear-sighted enough to recognise that 
he was under the shadow of Rossetti’s 
genius, and that, therefore, his highest 
claim could be that he was “lieutenant to 
that great captain.”’* 

It would not be fair to take this Last 
Harvest as the fulfilment of Philip Marston’s 
carefully planned and long-brooded-over 
“Book of Love.” At best, we have 
here only the more or less fragmentary 
parts of an unfinished work. His editor, 
the loyal and affectionate friend who has 
done so much for the blind poet’s post- 
humous fame, as well as for his. welfare 
while alive, errs, it seems to me, in the 
inclusion of certain poems in this volume. 
Though Mrs. Moulton may claim with 
justice that she knew better than anyone else 
could what poems of Marston’s to preserve, 
I cannot think that his own judgment 
would have passed, for example, so imita- 
tatively Rossettian a sonnet as ‘I thought 
that I was happy yesterday,” with such 
unmistakable echoes as 


‘* For though apart, we stood soul close to soul, 
So joined by infinite Love's supreme control 
* * % + 


Oh, to what awful unconjectured goal 
Are our feet tending—my beloved one, say *’’ 


or that at p. 129, with its close :— 
** But, ah, what words sigh down these trackless 
ways, 

What words but thes:: ‘Too late —Too late— 

Too late?’”’ 

One or two of the poems in lyrical form, 
also, seem to me below the author’s high 
level. Yet so full of charm and beauty, 
albeit of an intensely sad and sometimes 
sombre kind, is this Last J/arvest, that 
allusion to an alloy of somewhat infericr 
gold might have been omitted, but for the 
imprint on the title page, ‘Lyrics and 
Sonnets .from the Book of Love.” It is 
fairer to the poet to believe that some of 
this “last harvest” of his genius would 
not have been garnered by him for what 
was to be his crowning achievement. 

Philip Marston was not only a sonnetteer 
by nature, but wrote, while in his teens, 
some of his best poems in this kind. Yet 
out of the scores of lovely sonnets in Song- 
Tide, All in All, Wind-Voices, and this Last 
Harvest, how few are likely to be remen- 
bered! This is not merely because of the 
Rossettian atmosphere by which most of 
them are permeated, but to some extent at 
least on account of the monotony of senti- 
ment and expression which characierises 
them. If the many almost identical facets 
of All in All were concentred into one 
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“dusky beam,” what a superb gem of 
“exquisite despair” it would be. But, as 
it is, a certain weariness to the most sym- 
pathetic reader is almost inevitable. Mars- 
ton himself was well aware of this : though, 
as he said with only too much justice, couid 
one expect the varied note of joy from a life 
so darkened as his? The finest of his 
sonnets are probably better than the 
finest by any of his contemporaries, with 
the single exception of Rossetti; but their 
number seems to me very limited. In 
the present collection there is scarce one 
to equal, and certainly none to surpass, the 
best of those written in his earlier years. 
Among the most notable are “ The Breadth 
and Beauty of the Spacious Night,” with 
those grand lines— 
‘** The sanctity of sunsets palely bright, 

Autumnal woods, seen ’neath meek skies of blue, 

Old cities that God's silent peace stole through—”’; 


the beautiful and almost Elizabethan ‘‘ Love 
Asleep,” the austere ‘‘To All in Haven,”’ 
the weary ‘“‘ Good Night and Good Morrow,” 
and the still more pathetically personal 
“Spring and Despair.” 

All lovers of Marston’s verse will re- 
member his “Garden Secrets.” Not the 
least delightful and characteristic part of 
a Last Harvest is that which comprises five 
“Last Garden Secrets”; and, though no 
one of them equals in power the author’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘‘The Rose and the Wind,” 
there is one at least of a charm as unique. 
“Flower Fairies” is, indeed, a poem that 
none but Philip Marston could have written ; 
even in the three following quatrains his 
“note” is unmistakable : 

‘* Flower fairies —have you found them, 

When the summer’s dusk is falling, 
With the glow-worms watching round them, 
Have you heard them softly calling ? 
‘* Silent stand they through the moonlight, 
In their flower shapes, fair and quiet, 


But they hie them forth by mocnlight, 
Ready then to sing and riot. 


‘* Hundreds of them, all together— 
Flashing flocks of flying fairies— 
Crowding through the summer weather, 

Seeking where the coolest air is.”’ 
This is, no doubt, one of the loveliest things 
ina Last Harvest. For the rest, the author 
equals his highest achievement only in one 
or two of those brief lyrics which have 
something of that entrancing music of 
the old song-writers—poems like ‘‘ Heart- 
Breaks and Songs,” ‘‘ Flown Love,” and 
‘After Summer,” with its haunting cadences. 

Did space permit I should quote here 
“At Last”; for, notwithstanding its close 
kinship to one of the most beautiful of Miss 
Christina Rossetti’s flawless lyrics, it has a 
poignantly personal note, and, above all, 
was the author’s ‘“‘ swan-song”’—the dying 
Strain in what, in his own words, may be 
called his “travelling twilight of sweet 
sound.” 

The biographical introduction by Mrs. 
Moulton is welcome, if too short; and, 
needless to say, it is written with utmost 
sympathy and delicacy. There are one or 
two slight misstatements of fact, but 
nothing that calls for actual correction save 
the misprint at p. 21 of “1876-7” for 
“1886-7.” The brief memoir is enhanced 
by the inclusion of Mr. Swinburne’s beauti- 
ful Epicede (‘‘ Light”), foremost among 





the many posthumous tributes to Philip 
Bourke Marston. Yet neither Mr. Swin- 
burne nor any one else has given us lines 
more pathetically apt than those in one of 
the poems in this Last Harvest— 
**Go, songsofmine ... . 
The music of an exquisite despair.”’ 
Wittrram Siarr. 








AMERICA FROM THREE POINTS, 


My Canadian Journal, 1872-8: Extracts from 
my Letters Home, written while Lord 


Dufferin was Governor-General. By the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. With 
Illustrations from Sketches by Lord 
Dufferin, Portraits, and Map. (John 


Murray. ) 


Adrift in America: or, Work and Adven- 
ture in the States. By Cecil Roberts. 
With an Appendix by Morley Roberts. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

The New Empire: Reflections upon its 
Origin and Constitution, and its Rela- 
tions to the Great Republic. By O. A. 
Howland. (Edwin Arnold.) 


Tux three volumes which we have bracketed 
form an incongruous literary company: 
under almost no social circumstances would 
their authors ever have been likely to meet 
together in the New World. Lady Dufferin, 
as befitted the wife of the first of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in Canada, has a great 
deal to say about politicians on both sides 
of the frontier, but nothing whatever about 
politics. Mr. Roberts has no political views 
—he was too hard at work trying to get 
something to eat; while Mr. Howland is an 
Ontario lawyer, who talks of little else 
through six hundred and twenty-two octavo 
pages. Yet, in a way, the three books are 
complementary to each other: the one 
supplies what the others lack. 


Lady Dufferin’s pleasant gossip calls for 
little criticism. It consists of the unstudied 
letters of a kindly Vice-reine to her mother 
in Ireland, and, though making no claim 
to anything so dignified—or so dull, is in 
its way an admirable history of social life 
in Canada the best part of twenty years 
ago. Quebec and Ontario, Ottawa and 
Montreal, the St. Lawrence and the Mari- 
time Provinces, the Great Lakes and the 
North West, British Columbia and California 
(in passing)—all come in for their share of 
Lady Dufferin’s lively notes. Summer 
fishing and winter balls, garden parties and 
State dinners, private theatricals, rinking, 
and snow-shoeing are among the many 
topics touched upon. Indeed there seems 
in a brief way few aspects of Canada in 
which the Viceroy and his wife did not 
manage to take some part. Much of it is 
of course now rather ancient history. But 
it is nothing the worse for that. Many 
changes have come to pass since Lord 
Dufferin was Deputy-King of the Dominion. 
Villages have sprung up where there was 
in his day little except virgin forest; and 
what were villages are now incorporated 
cities, with mayors and councillors, ‘‘ ward 
bosses,” and volunteer fire brigades. In- 





deed, the town of Vancouver has come 
into being entirely within the comparatively : 


brief period mentioned. A railway now 
crosses Canada to the Pacific, with busy 
settlements springing up everywhere in its 
wake ; while Ottawa has by this time out- 
grown Lady Dufferin’s memories of it, and 
even conservative Quebec, ‘the most 
beautiful city in the world,” has in twenty 
years been made still more picturesque. 
Hewing down, building up, clearing, and 
ploughing and planting have been going on 
apace, until the generation which has risen 
into manhood since she was there must read 
some parts of the volume with the same 
interest that we should the diaries of Queen 
Charlotte, if by any chance she had kept 
any, or had the opportunity of travelling as 
far as the Pro-Consul of her grand-daughter. 

The progress of a Viceroy is, no doubt, 
very unlike the tours of humbler folk. He 
sees everything en fete. He travels, as it 
were, under triumphal arches, amid crowds 
of hurrahing citizens in their Sunday clothes 
and holiday faces; and, if the modern 
mayor and corporation do not, as Potemkin 
did during the journey of the Czarina, rear 
thriving villages on his route, it is certain 
that these astute gentlemen take uncommon 
care that he sees the sunniest side of every- 
thing. Accordingly, while Lady Dufferin’s 
book is the most agreeable of reading, its 
Canada is scarcely the Canada which some 
of us know. Flags are not always tlying in 
the everyday life of that land; nor are 
deputations arriving all day long to present 
verbose addresses, or obsequious naval 
officers waiting on ordinary visitors begging 
to know what portion of the coast line of 
British Columbia their Lordships or Lady- 
ships would be pleased to honour with their 
names! Still, as one aspect of American 
life, the ex-Vice-reine’s volume is valuable. 
It makes us wish that the wives of other 
governors had preserved and printed as 
piquant a record of the social side of their 
husbands’ stewardships. 


Mr. Cecil Roberts has no such tale to tell. 
For him there were no addresses of welcome, 
no happy peasants dancing on village greens, 
no guns heralding his arrival. . On the con- 
trary, like his brother Morley, he found 
America a rather ‘hard road to travel.” 
Tired of the sea, without money or friends 
or any calling of much use to him on dry 
land, he roamed through the country from 
New York to Dakotah, southward to Texas, 
and back again to New York, seldom in 
funds, often without food, and generally in 
rags. Farm labourer, cattle drover’s cook, 
dish washer in a restaurant—a ‘ hash- 
house ” is the technical term for it—railway 
‘section hand,” odd man in a logging camp, 
firewood chopper, post-hole digger to a 
railway surveyor, firewood pedler, bar- 
keeper in a gambling house, “ striker” 
for a blacksmith, shepherd, ‘ sailorman” 
on board a river steam-boat, mule driver to 
a canal-boat, and a tramp in the intervals 
between these various callings—Mr.Roberts’s 
experiences of the Great Republic were, on 
the whole, more varied than agreeable. He 
might also have been “ bonnet to a bur- 
glar”’ if he had accepted the offer made to 
him by the fellow occupant of a truck, in 
which he was travelling without the for- 
mality of buying a ticket. But he tells of 
his fortunes and misfortunes with such 
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engaging frankness, and in language so 
redolent of the soil, that it would be difficult 
to read a more entertaining narrative. Mr. 
Roberts has no false shame ; and he seems, 
judging from the freedom with which ho 
yives names, dates, and deeds, to have been 
jn a land where the libel-law runneth not. 
He does not even conceal—why should he?— 
that in a pestilent place called Denison, in 
Texas, he got ‘‘ vagged”’—that is, he was 
arrested as a vagrant and summarily sen- 
tenced to ninety days in the chain gang “‘ by 
an official whom they call the police judge, 
the same thing as we in England should 
call a magistrate.” 

These, and a great many similar incidents, 


‘much more amusing to read about than to 


experience, may be found in the volume 
so appropriately entitled Adrift in America. 
It is a book to be pondered over by parents 
who send their hopefuls to seek fortune in 
the New World, and for the hopefuls who 
expect to find it. They must not, however, 
search its pages for data regarding soils, and 
crops, and politics. The author is a Gallio 
to all of these things. If, however, any one 
wishes to learn the best way of ‘ beating a 
breaky,” that is, of making a railway 
journey without paying the. fare, Mr. 
Roberts is the authority whom the anxious 
inquirer ought to consult. He will find in 
his pages quite a serious discussion as to 
whether it is best to use the “ universal 
ticket” or to ‘‘jump the blind baggage.” 
The rival merits of sitting on a bit of 
board underneath the carriages, or of enter- 
ing “a side-door Pullman” — in other 
words, a closed truck—are canvassed, with 
some general remarks on the relative con- 
veniences attached to creeping into the tool- 
box, or riding on the cow-catcher. Anec- 
dotes of tramps who travel far without pay- 
ing for their journeys, of ‘‘ticket scalpers”’ 
who will sell a seventy-two dollar ticket for 
forty rather than let the opposition agent 
‘corrall” the passenger, with a host of 
similar illustrations of the shadier features 
of Western life, render Mr. Cecil Roberts’s 
account of his experiences the liveliest work 
on America since his brother first took the 
world into his confidence. 


Mr. Howland is a native-born Canadian 
who has a good deal to say, and manages 
to say it in excellent English, though at a 
length which will, we fear, doom his volume 
to the fate which Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
prophecied for the histories of Polybius. 
His book is nevertheless an earnest attempt 
to solve the problem of the colonies, and 
particularly Canada, enjoying the greatest 
possible autonomy—an autonomy, indeed, 
which ig to amount to almost entire freedom 
from any interference by the mother country 
—without actual independence. Annexation 
of the Dominion to the United States he 
ridicules. At the same time he is willing 
to accord Mr. Goldwin Smith the credit of 
meaning well to his adopted part of the 
empire. Unfortunately, hehasall these twenty 
years been labouring to prove that he was 
right when he went to Canada under the 
notion that the manifest destiny of the country 
was absorption into the Great Republic. 
Geography was all for it. What Mr. Smith 
fails to take into account—as political 
theorists generally do—is that intangible 





entity called human nature. The native 
Canadians, Mr. Howland assures us, have 
no desire to lose their nationality. ‘‘ There 
is a force—the people’s autochthonous pride 
in their own country—which often has over- 
come, and may overcome again, very great 
impediments of geography und situation.” 
Yet we fear he is only half-hearted in this 
belief. He is more at one with the Im- 
perial Federation League: he agrees with 
them in principle, but differs with them in 
details. A federal government on the 
model of the United States is, he thinks, 
both unnecessary and impracticable for the 
new empire which he desires to see arise 
out of Great Britain and its outliers. The 
component portions of it are too remote 
from each other, and with too many in- 
congruities and diverse interests to be 
governed from a central capital. He 
accordingly sketches a rough plan of 
this model realm, so elastic as to be easily 
grafted on the unwritten constitution of 
England. What strikes us in it, if we read 
Mr. Howland aright—for conciseness is not 
his foible—is that such a loosely strung 
together empire would be simply ungovern- 
able. It would give way on the first strain, 
and would assuredly not survive any war, 
far less an unsuccessful one in which the 
mother country might be compelled to 
engage. But war Mr. Howland declines to 
entertain as possible with so many imperial 
states all ready to rush to the defence of 
each other. Unhappily, however, the fact 
that these ‘‘ states” already exist, and are 
for all effective purposes as powerful for 
offence and defence as they would be if 
semi-independent governments, has never 
yet prevented what this optimist refuses to 
think probable. Their exposure to attack 
is in fact our weakness. lie wishes no 
Zollverein and no central parliament, and 
the only court of appeal is to be a 
kind of perambulating Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. ‘This vision, we 
confess, is a pretty one. ‘The only trouble 
is that it would not stand the shock of 
national disaster, or the strain of individual 
selfishness. On the whole, while crediting 
Mr. Howland with earnest loyalty and much 
good sense, we fear that the problem of the 
New Empire is still unsolved. 
Rozert Brown. 


The Women of the French Salons. By Amelia 
Gere Mason. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts is, to the eye, a delightful volume. 
The design of flewr-de-lys, laurel wreath, and 
bees on the cloth-binding is worthy of a less 
perishable material. Apart from all vexed 
questions as to the use of line in wood 
engraving, one may at once admit that the 
American engravers reproduce tone and 
texture, render the impression of an oil- 

ainting, more faithfully than has ever 

een done on wood before; and the wood- 
cuts here are excellent of their kind. Paper 
and print, too, are good ; and if the spelling 
of certain words has an unsightly look— 
why, that is a matter in which, with the in- 
rush of Transatlantic books and magazines, 
we shall have to cultivate patience. 

Nor should it be understood that this 








volume is pleasant to the eye alone. ‘‘ Dear 


dead women,” sings Browning, ruefully, of 


the golden-haired ladies, with ‘‘ cheeks so 
round and lips so red,” who used to listen to 
the Tocatas of Galuppi, and have now passed 
away with the snows of yester-year. And 
though the ladies who held their court in 
the French salons of old were by no means 
all either round-cheeked or cherry-lipped— 
the gold of their hair having often turned 
to silver before they took to holding a salon 
—yet about them too there is a lingering 
charm of grace, and sprightly wit, and 
sociality carried to its highest point of 
pleasure and refinement. And this charm 
Miss Mason has very keenly felt, 


** Even at this distance,” she says, ‘‘ they have 
a perpetual interest for us. It may be that the 
long perspective lends them a certain illusion 
which a closer view might partly dispel. Some- 
thing also may be due to the dark background 
against which they were outlined. But iu spite 
of time and change, they stand out upon the 
pages of history, glowing with an ever fresh 
vitality, and personifying the genius of a 
civilisation of which they were the fairest 
flower.” 


So she goes through the long list of the 
queens of French society, from Mme. do 
Rambouillet to Mme. Récamier—a list 
comprising women of genius, like the im- 
mortal letter-writer, Mme. de Sévigné, and 
like Mme. de Staél; and women who played 
a certain part in politics, like the (rrande 
Mademoiselle and the Pompadour; and 
women who typify a sere and shrivelled 
civilisation, like Walpole’s friend and almost 
lover Mme. du Deffand; and women full of 
passion, like Mlle. de Lespinasse, or of 
political enthusiasm, like Mme. Roland; 
and women who wrote excellently, and 
women who could hardly spell; and women 
of passing beauty not a few, and women of 
sprightliest wit and brightest conversa- 
tional power by the score. 

Such are the women whose characters 
have been drawn by Miss Mason—here 
sketchily and in outline, thera with more 
elaboration and detail. And I use the 
expression ‘‘ characters” advisedly ; for, 
working much amid the French Memoirs 
and Correspondences of the eighteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, she has evidently, 
consciously or unconsciously, taken as a 
model the literary portraits that were then 
so rife, and assimilated their manner. Nor 
can it, perhaps, be rightly imputed to her 
as a fault that her nature, like the dyer’s 
hand, has been subdued to what it 
worked in. And yet to the modern eye, 
accustomed to the concrete fact as presented, 
say, by Carlyle, or Michelet, or Taine, or 
Thackeray, it must be owned that the older 
manner, with its constant analysis, and use 
of abstract or semi-abstract terms, looks 
somewhat gray and faded. It lacks flash 
and colour. It does not produce the im- 
pression of life. Take the following descrip- 
tion, for instance, of the ill-fated and 
impassioned Mlle. de Lespinasse : 


‘« This pretended bel esprit had socially the touch 
of genius. Her ardent, impulsive nature lent 
to her conversation a rare eloquence that 10- 
spired her listeners, though she never drif 

into monologue, and understood the value of 
discreet silence. ‘She rendered the marble 





sensible, and made matter talk,’ said Guibert. 
Versatile and suggestive herself, she knew how 
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to draw out the best thoughts of others. Her| of reading and reference for technical pur- | gested by his observation of things 


swift insight caught the weak points of her 
friends, and her gracious adaptation had all 
the charm of a subtle flattery. Sad as 
her experience had been, she had neverthe- 
less been drawn into the world most con- | 
genial to her tastes. ‘Ah, how I dis-| 
like not to love that which is excellent,’ she 
wrote later. ‘How difficult I have become! 
But is it my fault? Consider the education I 
have received with Mme. du Deffand, Presi- 
dent Hénault, Abbé Bon, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the Archbishop of Aix, Turgot, 
d@’Alembert, Abbé de Boismont—these are the 
men who have taught me to speak, to think, 
and who have deigned to count me for some- 
thing.” 

The quality of the translated sentences 
here is not good—there are, indeed, passages 
of translation in the book that remind one 
a little of Thackeray’s French-English ; 
but, quite apart from that, the style, while 
wanting in precision, is also wanting in a 
certain vitality. We do not see Mlle. de 
Lespinasse throning it in her salon, nor 
hear the ripple of her talk. It is this 
appeal to the eye and ear that one misses a 
little in Miss Mason’s manner. 

Where the field to be covered was so very 
large, and has been, on the whole, so 
adequately covered, it may seem ungracious, 
like Oliver Twist, to ‘‘ ask for more.” And 
yet I should have liked a word or so descrip- 
tive of the salon of Mme. Swetchine—a 
salon rather unique of its kind, in which the 
mistress, Russian by birth, French by 
adoption, Roman Catholic by conversion, 
had gathered round her so many of the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical revival in 
the days of Louis Philippe. Miss Mason 
supplies a woodcut of this lady, whom her 
admirers, with great, if pardonable, ex- 
aggeration, spoke of, for the purity of her 
style, as a French classic. But the salon, 
too, was worthy of description, 

And now only a word more with respect 
to another portrait reproduced in this 
volume, that of the Marquise de Pompadour 
by Nattier. This portrait is very different 
from the portrait by Boucher, in which her 
majesty ‘‘of the left hand,” to use the 
expressive French term, shows only as the 
fair painted doll, the morceau de roi. Here 
she is a woman having a character of her 
own, less dollishly pretty perhaps, but 
capable, intelligent, with faculties in her 
that found vent in song, in the use of the 
etching needle, in love of books, in patron- 
age of art—the woman, in short, of whom 
Voltaire said, after her death, ‘“‘She was 
one of ours.” 

Frank T, Marztats. 








Principles of Political Economy. By A. 1. 
Perry, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Williams College. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Many American economists are better known 
in Europe, for better or worse, than Prof. 
Perry; but a writer whose first book ( Ele- 
ments of Political Economy) passed through 
eighteen editions in as many years may 
daim attention as the spokesman of a 
great multitude. The present book is his 
third economic treatise. He designs it to 





be not only a college text-book, but a ‘ book 


| 
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it will certainly have a suecés d’estime, or 
something more. His attraction lies partly | 
in his style, which, if sometimes rambling, 
is usually clear; for he knows his powers, 
and avoids the subtle questions that rack 
the brains of our Cambridge professors, | 
and his optimism, though firm, is never | 
boisterous. 

If we measure orthodoxy by agreement 
with the majority of living economists, 
Mr. Perry’s orthodoxy would, perhaps, 
hardly pass muster, except in the matter of 
Free Trade. In spite of President Walker’s 
personal remonstrances (see Wages Question), 
he retains in substance the theory of a 
Wages Fund—a theory no longer orthodox 
(pp. 192, 257, &c.). He casts the word 
Wealth out of Economics (p. 32, &c.), 
“‘owing to its inherent ambiguities and 
concrete associations in the minds of 
men”; and he regards his own substi- 
tution of Value, in place of it, to be 
his greatest contribution to science (p. 32, 
ef. 40): “The sole and single class of 
things with which political economy has to 
do is Valuables.... ‘‘An observer who 
has noted on London Bridge the sale of 
material goods, and in a Lowell cotton-mill 
the sale of personal services, and in the 
New York clearing-house the sale of credit- 
claims, ‘‘ has seen in substance everything 
that ever was or ever will be exhibited in 
the world of trade” (p.7). The field of 
inquiry is limited to this world of trade. 
We are not told to what study the other 
subjects, usually treated by Economics, are 
now to be relegated. Like Mr. Macleod in 
this restriction of the field of vision, he 
resembles that writer also in considering 
Credit as Capital (p. 97); and, with express 
acknowledgments to Mr. Macleod and 
Bastiat, he defines Value as ‘‘the relation 
of mutual purchase established between two 
services by their exchange” (p. 46). It 
has often been remarked that by using 
‘*services ” in this wide sense we are rather 
covering up a difficulty than explaining it ; 
and by including Credit under Capital we 
are taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
the word Capital. 

Prof. Perry’s second contribution to 
Economics is more orthodox; it is simply 
the common faith of economists expressed 
dithyrambically: ‘‘A m:rket for products 
is products in market” (54, &c.) Readers 
of Cairnes and of J. B. Say will easily read 
the riddle. The meaning is that, in order 
to buy we must have something to sell, and 
in order to sell we must have something to 
buy. This axiom becomes very effective 
when Prof. Perry comes to attack the tariff 
of his own country. He is Free-Trader to 
the uttermost, even (alas!) in the matter of 
international copyright (p. 213). That the 
American people should “ effectively de- 
mand ”’ edition after edition of our author’s 
books is a singular proof of the power of 
our Transatlantic cousins to fondle hot coals 
without being burned by them. 

The attraction may partly lie in the ful- 
ness of illustrations from American life, 
history, and law. The addition which Prof. 
Perry conceives himself to have made to 
the economic theory of Rent is itself sug- 
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as 


| poses ” (Pref. p. x.) ; and in his own country | they are in his own country. ‘ Under the 


writer’s own observation, in different parts 
of New England, whole tiers of farms, once 
valuable and productive, have lost that 
character . . ., nobody will really give any- 
thing for them in exchange,’ they are 
abandoned and left to lie waste (p. 145, ef. 
141, 36). It follows from this (he con- 
tinues) that Value is “‘no inherent quality 
of lands”; it comes not from the 
gratuitous but from the onerous elements 
involved (p. 144); land becomes valuable 
“through a series of human efforts ex- 
pended, of such a kind as call out human 
desires for the results reached, and justify 
the rendering of return services for them.”’ 
** Value is never of God’s creation, but only 
of men’s exertion ” (p. 146). Hence the rent 
of land “ is the same in nature with the 
interest on money loaned” (p. 151). The 
Ricardian theory is famous but false 
(p. 152), though the doctrine of Diminish- 
ing Returns is true (pp. 153, 155), 

Readers will observe that Prof. Perry’s 
orthodoxy dwindles away, when considered 
point by point, and that, as a rule, Bastiat 
is to blame. After the above statements, it 
isa very small offence for Prof. Perry to 
class valuable lands as the “ primary com- 
modities,” and produce, whether of land or 
sea, as ‘secondary commodities” (p. 160); 
or to declare the theory of Malthus “irrele- 
vant to the science of economics” (p. 217). 

Even in his optimism our author chooses 
a dubious path of hisown. That absorption 
in business, which is characteristic of his 
countrymen, is evidently in his thoughts 
when he tries to show that trade is not 
‘* materialistic.” Trade (he reminds us) 
means comparisons and calculations, and 
those mean intense mental effort (pp. 21, 22). 
No labour of man is purely physical; and 
trade least of all (p. 89 cf. 22). Trade 
blesses both the unit and the mass (p. 115). 
“The profitableness of commercial ex- 
changes is tending to bring the whole earth 
into a commercial and blessed union” 
(p. 140). 

This conclusion may or may not be true; 
but a follower of Carlyle or Ruskin would 
hardly allow that his critic had taken the 
word ‘‘ materialistic’? in a fair sense. He 
would say that trade is materialistic, 
not because its labour is physical, but 
because the ends sought by its labourers 
are too likely to be unspiritual. As to the 
union of all nations, we may say in the 
manner of our author that the vision may 
be true, but the time appointed is long. 
It is one of Prof. Perry’s peculiarities to 
quote largely from the Bible in a homely 
way that would not be pardoned in any 
less reverent writer. One quotation in 
particular (on p. 41) goes nearly beyond 
all bounds of toleration. But the writer is 
really reverent; his tone is always high; 
his book has no vices but those of reasoning ; 
and even about the latter there may be two 
opinions. 

James Bonar, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Priests and People. A No-Rent Romance. 
In 3 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

The Rector of Amesty. By John Ryce. 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

The Ileiress of Beechfield. By M. FE. Bald- 
win. In2vols. (Digby & Long.) 

A Widower Indeed. By Rhoda Broughton 
and Elizabeth Bisland. (Osgood, 
Mellvaine & Co.) 

Who shall Serve? A Story for the Times. 
By Annie 8. Swan. (Mrs. Burnett- 
Smith.) (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. (Cassells.) 
Petronella, By Mary C. Rowsell. 


ington. ) 

Most Irish novels have some kind of 
attractiveness: Priests and People has none 
of any kind. It is a rambling, formless, 
clumsily crowded story, which is sometimes 
crudely melodramatic, sometimes friskily 
vulgar, and not infrequently both at the 
same time. The melodrama is- contributed 
hy constantly recurring chronicles of outrage 
and murder; and the vulgarity by a picture 
of society in Iublin, which is enough to 
turn the stomach, not only of every Irish- 
man, but of every Englishman who has 
known the genial, gracious, and refined 
hospitality of that pleasantest of capitals. 
A young man, who holds the Queen’s com- 
mission, addresses a young woman in his 
own rank of life as an “unbelieving little 
devil,” and by way of making small talk 
assures her that he agrees with a friend 
who wishes that ‘girls were a little less 
virtuous and a little more sincere.” The 
effect of this urbane conversation on the 
mind of the young lady addressed may be 
inferred from the fact that when she desires 
to marry the converser, and is told that 
she must be mad, she replies, ‘‘ No, not 
mad, but drunk: love makes one so.””’ The 
wife of a very distinguished legal per- 
sonage speaks of her husband as the 
‘*Chafe Justice’; and the manners of 
the guests at vice-regal receptions are the 
manners of a court as that word is under- 
stood by LEast-end masses rather than 
hy West-end classes. Fine effects of 
humour are attained by simple nomencla- 
ture, of which Lord Fleshpots and Sister 
Perspiflicate are, perhaps, the happiest 
examples. When the author turns from 
farce to what she probably calls tragedy, 
she gives us pretty little descriptions like 
that of the end of the Chief Justice, to 
whom reference has been made. In a room 
of his Dublin mansion 


In 


‘Skeff- 


‘Judge Fleming sat in his great armed writing 
chair, his shirt and coat all crimson blood, which 
dripped upon the floor. His large heal and 
face, now ashy grey, hung sideways, not only 
from corpse-like helplessness, but from its 
severance from the body. In front 
two candles guttered down in their sockets, and 
- ™_ gleam on a razor soaked [sic] in 
lood. 


It is hardly necessary to offer any more 
samples of Priests and People, as those 
already given very fairly represent the 
bulk, 





The Rector of Amesty has one parson for 
its nominal hero, and about half-a-dozen 
others for subordinate actors; but Mr. Ryce 
is not an Anthony Trollope, and the clerical 
society to which he introduces us is any- 
thing rather than exhilarating. The Rev. 
Marmaduke Archibald Armiston is a poor 
thing who, though quite old enough to 
have cut his wisdom teeth, allows himself 
to be caught in the matrimonial net spread 
by a vixenish spinster of uncertain age, and 
thenceforward is, like Merlin, ‘lost to life 
and use and name and fame.” His com- 
pany is very depressing; but hardly more so 
than that of the Rev. Hubert Crofton, a 
blameless but terribly sentimental young 
man who, instead of proposing to the girl 
with whom he is in love, walks forlornly 
about the lanes of his parish all through 
the night, thus imperilling both his health 
and his reputation for sanity. The only 
parson who has the faintest claim to be con- 
sidered entertaining is that too fascinating 
gentleman, the Rev. Edward Summers. It 
turns out, however, that he is not a parson 
at all, but a swindling adventurer, to whom 
a very silly widow gives not only her heart 
but £750 in cash, with which he promptly 
disappears, finally shooting himself in the 

resence of another lady, who has given 

him another heart though with no pecuniary 
accompaniment. As the manner in which 
Mr. Ryce tells his story is rather more tire- 
some than the story itself, a perusal of 
The Rector of Amesty is not conducive to 
gaiety. 

The Ileiress of Beechfield has no grave 
defect except a general flatness which makes 
one feel rather sleepy; and it has one 
obvious merit, inasmuch as there are only 
two volumes of it when there might so easily 
have been three. The heroine, an unin- 
teresting but very wealthy young lady, 
manages to elyde the pursuit of several 
extremely clumsy fortune-hunters, but is 
unable to resist the wooing of Mr. Seymour 
Ferrars, who is a good deal cleverer than 
his predecessors, but also a good deal more 
ineligible, inasmuch as he already has a 
wife and children hidden away in Brittany. 
Luckily for Miss Beatrice Leslie, she hears 
about Mrs. Ferrars number one in time to 
prevent her from becoming Mrs. Ferrars 
number two, and finally marries Mr. Arthur 
Cirey, a young gentleman whose moral per- 
fections are really more nauseating than the 
villany of the intending bigamist, especially 
as he makes them manifest in platitudinarian 
utterances of linked commonplacelong drawn 
out. Perhaps, however, he was the most 
suitable mate for a young lady who found her 
recreation in writing criticisms of the books 
she had read in “a vigorous almost mas- 
terly style,” and who occasionally ‘“ lost 
herself in retlections on the solar system till 
her brain grew dizzy.” As for Mr. Ferrars, 
he goes to the seaside in a rather gloomy 
state of mind, and, finding that ‘“ they 
heeded him not, those careless waves,” de- 
termines upon suicide; but, when the waves 
carry their carelessness almost to the point 
of drowning him, changes his mind, and 
goes home to live with his wife, which is 
a much more sensible proceeding. The 
Jleivess of Beechfield, though not entertaining, 
may be commended to those who wish ta 





become proficient in the useful art of 
skipping. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton’s work has never 
lacked vitality; indeed, the general com- 
= used to be that it was rudely full- 

looded, unduly exuberant. Exuberance is, 
however, a defect which time may be trusted 
to amend; and, while Miss Broughton’s 
recent novels have lost nothing of vivacity, 
they have gained much in restraint, repose, 
and all the sober virtues that are combined 
in the grace of urbanity. Short as it is, 
her latest story is also her best. .4 Widower 
Indeed is full of fine and delicate art, and 
would have been wholly delightful if the 
writer could have brought herself to spare 
us a harrowing conclusion which is un- 
natural in itself, which is not imperatively 
demanded by the scheme of the story, and 
which therefore makes the sensitive reader 
thoroughly miserable without allowing him 
any consolation in his misery. Some people, 
however, like to be harrowed, and even 
those who are not thus constituted will 
admit that the melancholy dénouement is a 
very powerful and pathetic piece of work. 
The rest of the book can be commended, 
without hesitation, to all and sundry. The 
story of poor Edward Lygon’s widowhood 
is conceived with charming freshness and 
told with unfailing grace, its prevalent 
sombreness being relieved by a humour 
which is always bright but never boisterous. 
It will be seen from the title-page that Miss 
Broughton, following the fashion of the 
time, has taken a literary partner ; and Miss 
Bisland is to be heartily congratulated upon 
the sprightly young American, Miss Georgia 
Wrenn, who, it may be taken for granted, 
is her principal contribution to the joint 
work. A Widower Indeed is one of the 
ablest of recent novels, and were it not for 
that doleful ending would also be one of 
the most enjoyable. 

The lady who is best known as Miss 
Annie 8S. Swan always writes with a more 
or less obvious didactic intention ; and such 
intention is very discernible in the pages of 
Who Shall Serve? which deals with the 
difficult subject of the relations between 
employers and employed. It is, however, 
a really interesting novel, with a good 
strong narrative structure, plenty of inci- 
dent to keep it moving, and some effectively 
grouped and well-individualised characters. 
Mr. Redmond, whose instincts of justice 
finally triumph over his somewhat stern 
and autocratic temperament, is a vigorous 
and life-like creation; and his proud, 
ambitious wife, though a good deal 
less pleasant, is not less successful. 
The Arkwrights are also good, and those 
who are acquainted with the more thought- 
ful class of working artisans will not see in 
the elder Arkwright a mere fancy portrait. 
The arrangement of the three love affairs— 
of two of them at any rate—is perhaps a 
little sentimental; and it is by no means 
certain that in practice the matrimonial 
fusions of different ranks in which Miss 
Swan delights would be altogether satis- 
factory. This, however, is away from the 
point. Whatever may be the author's 
views of social problems, she has written an 
exceedingly bright, pleasant, and whole- 
same story. 
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Mr. Weyman always writes well; and Zhe 
Story of Francis Cludde is a stirring tale of 
the days of Queen Mary—not the consort 
of “the glorious and immortal memory,” 
but that predecessor to whose name a 
sanguinary epithet has sometimes been pre- 
fixed. The hero, who has incurred the wrath 
of Bishop Gardiner, takes refuge in flight, 
and is brought by accident into the com- 
panionship of a more illustrious fugitive than 
himself, the famous Duchess of Suffolk, who 
with her second husband, the good Lincoln- 
shire squire, is escaping to Holland. Mr. 
Weyman has a pretty invention in the 
matter of plots, fights, perils, and hair’s- 
breadth escapes; and as his style has the 
vivacity and business-like directness which 
best befit a tale of adventure, Zhe Story of 
Franeis Cludde is capital reading. 


Petronella is a rather pretty but also 
rather commonplace story of a Jacobite 
girl and her Hanoverian lover, who, after a 
very foolish quarrel about politics, separate 
for many years, and are not re-united until 
they are a middle-aged couple. The book 
contains a second story, entitled ‘‘ Medame 
Ponowski,”’ the heroine of which has an 
unpleasant habit of murdering people and 
keeping their heads in a cabinet. It is not 
a nice tale, and it is not even as blood 
curdling as it is intended to be; so Miss 
Rowsell must number it among her failures. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 

The Blue Pavilions. By Q. (Cassells.) Un- 
like most authors who have made their mark, 
Q. remains faithful both to his pseudonym and 
to his publishers. It is now, we fancy, four 
years ago since he was admitted to the 
company of contributors to the ‘‘ Adventure 
Series,” and proved that, fresh from the 
university, he could hold his own with Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and Mr. Rider Haggard. Though 
bound more handsomely, and as yet without 
illustrations, Zhe Dlue Pavilions belongs of 
right to the same series. Q. has not followed 
his leaders in abandoning pure romance for the 
full-dress novel. In Noughts and Crosses, 
indeed, he revealed a new power, which induced 
those interested in literature to hope that the 
“short story” had at last found an English 
exponent. We still venture to think that Q.’s 
special talent lies in that direction; for, if the 
truth must be told, the present volume fails to 
show any advance upon The Splendid Spur of 
last year. The heroine is a pale shadow 
compared with her of the former book, who 
b.ightened almost every page as with the 
presence of Rosalind in Arden. We have here 
a few clearly-cut characters, many exciting 
episodes, and some fresh breath from the 
historic past of England; but the details are 
over-elaborated, especially at the beginning, 
and the story scarcely maintains its interest to 
the close. So much for criticism. It isa more 
pleasant duty to bear witness to the author's 
supreme gift of veracity. What he imagines— 
whether in humanity or nature—that he sees 
clearly; and he can describe it in pure 
English, which is as free from affectation as it 
is from vulgarity. In the mere matter of 
language, we know no story-teller of to-day 
who is his equal. 


Children I have Known. By Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 
at ‘fascinating young humbug, the 
Socialist,” appears to be provided with an 
equally fascinating mother ; and if Mrs. Burnett 





thinks this style of address somewhat too 
familiar for a public print, she has no right to 
complain, for the style is set by herself. The 
book might almost as well be called, ‘‘ The 
Mother that I am,” as ‘‘Children I have 
known” ; and this title would be more strictly 
accurate, as several of the children which she 
writes about she could never have known at 
all: ‘‘Illustrissimo Signor Bébé,” for instance, 
the ‘‘ Eight Little Princes,” and that pathetic 
little ‘‘ One who lived long, long ago.” Mrs. 
Burnett is no ordinary mother; she is the 
mother not only of ‘“ Boy” and “ Socialist” in 
particular, but of humanity in general, 
especially when it is young and pretty. She is 
not discouraged by dirt or any other small 
social consideration, but will take up the most 
ill-cared urchin in her maternal arms, and allow 
him to play with the very expensively dressed 
**Boy”’ and ‘‘ Socialist,” or did so once when 
B. and 8. were still in petticoats. She is a 
historical and poetical mother also, who falls 
in love with any little child who looks like a 
faun or is going to be a king, or who opens in 
any way the floodgates of the maternui (and 
literary) sentiment which is always ready to 
spring from her heart. Although we honestly 
admire much in this volume, we hope that Mrs. 
Burnett will not write many more in the same 
vein. The author of “ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy” has a reputation worth guarding, and 
one of the greatest merits of that story is the 
control which is preserved over the tendency 
to gush. Nothing can be more tender than 
the love between the little Lord and his 
‘* dearest,” but it is kept under due restraint. 
We speak of course only of her stories about 
children, but her delightful novels and tales 
for their elders make us still more anxious that 
the high level of her work should be preserved. 
Such stories as ‘The Little Faun,” ‘‘ What 
use is a Poet ?”’ and “The Boy who became a 
Socialist,” are worthy of her; but not some of 
the others, certainly not the long sentimental 
story of ‘‘Giovanni and the Other.” But 
perhaps we are not quite qualified to judge 
of a book which appears to have been written 
by a mother for mothers, and should therefore 
perhaps have a mother to review it. 

Bygone Beauties. Painted by John Hoppner, 
R.A., and engraved by Charles Wilkin. Anno- 
tated by Andrew W. Tuer. (The Leadenhall 
Press.) ‘‘ Bygone,” indeed, but still as young 
and fresh as ever are these ladies of rank 
and fashion of the days when Carlton House 
was in its glory, and Hoppner was the rival 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. This was just at the 
beginning of the present century, when the 
grandfathers of some of us and the great 
grandfathers of others were also in their 
prime; when Gainsborough and Reynolds had 
laid their brushes down, and Romney’s days 
were drawing to a close. But the beauties of 
the Court and Carlton House still needed an 
Apelles or so; and there never were two more 
equally matched than Lawrence and Hoppner, 
both men of fine appearance and courtly 
manners. To Sameeees tama perhaps, the 
higher polish, to Hoppner certainly the greater 
wit. In their art, also, they were nearly equal. 
Lawrence had the more distinguished style ; but 
he was more artificial than Hoppner, in whose 
art lingered somewhat of the larger grace of 
Reynolds, the simpler sweetness of Romney. 
No lady, however high in rank and fashion, 
could wish to leave posterity a pleasanter record 
of her charms and character than Hoppner at 
his best could furnish. Beautiful for ever are 
the Countess of Euston, Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, and the Viscountess of St. Asaph, as they 
appear in this volume, which is a reproduction 
and reduction of a stately folio published some 
ninety years ago. It is a delightful little book, 
and will, we hope, be the forerunner of many 
similar ones, equally beautiful and cheap. It 





is to be observed that two or three of the 
portraits were painted as well as engraved by 
Charles Wilkin, who is little known as a 
painter. 


Santa Barbara, &c. By Ouida, (Chatto & 
Windus.) Ouida’s style is by this time so well 
known that it is needless todwel!l upon it. We. 
know what we have to expect when we open 
any of her volumes: an almost tawdry luxuri- 
ance of style, superfluous metaphors, an 
affectation of learning, a gushing, sensuous 
sentimentality, love treated as a purely animal 
passion, a worship of wealth and luxury—all 
these qualities have interested or irritated, have 
delighted or enraged the reader, according as 
his or her taste is pure and elevated, or only of 
the earth, earthy. The present volume is more 
restrained than many of its predecessors. It 
contains six tales, oneonly of which has been pre- 
viously printed. The scene ofall is laid in Italy, 
mostly round Florence. Two of them are tales 
of dogs: in one, affection for his dog saves the 
master from committing suicide; in the other, 
the owner, a poor stable-boy, cannot survive 
the loss of his pet, and dies by his own hand. 
A third is a tale of a mother’s love, and of the 
sufferings caused by the conscription. The 
remaining three are tales of fleshly passion, 
expiated or aggravated by murder and suicide. 
The redeeming points in these stories are the 
insight which they show into the feelings and 
the character of the Italian peasants, and the 
sympathy evinced with the misery and wretched- 
ness of their lives. 


Pepita Jiménez. Translated from the Spanish 
of Juan Valera. (Heinemann.) This is not 
the first time that J. Valera’s masterpiece has 
been translated into English ; but we certainly 
prefer the present version to any other that we 
have seen. It is impossible to transfer the full 
beauty of Valera’s Spanish to another language ; 
and in parts of this novel he reaches his 
high water-mark, if not the very highest mark 
in point of style of modern Spanish literature. 
This translation is, however, distinctly good ; 
and it will, at least, convey accurately to the 
reader the whole incidents of the story, the 
beauty of which can be fully appreciated only 
by those who have some acquaintance with 
Spanish mystical literature. In an interesting 
introduction Mr. Gosse has given some account 
of the author and of his other writings. But 
what does he mean, on p. xi. by the ‘‘ sensual 
piety” of Spain. Surely this epithet is incom- 
patible with such a substantive : should it not 
be “sensuous” ’ And again, ‘ superficial 
passion” ? it is the depth and overwhelming 
vehemence of her passion, driving her almost 
to madness—yet a love that marriage only 
heightened, and that ever grew in tenderness 
and tact—which is the only excuse for Pepita’s 
conduct, and for Don Luis’ abandonment of his 
higher ideal. 


The Gentlewoman in Society. By Lady 
Greville. (Henry.) People may well pity the 
gentlewoman who must go into society if its 
hollowness, artificiality, and insincerity are 
such as Lady Greville here portrays. Life be- 
comes to these victims of fashion a round of ex- 
pensive amusements, varied with new dresses and 
flirtations. Courtship and marriage in society, 
as described here, are singularly sad. When « 
girl’s mother, we are told, finds her patience 
fairly worn out at her daughter still remaining 
single, the latter ‘“‘ looks round her, decides 
quickly on the most eligible of her admirers, and 
takes the fatal plunge. There is not much 
romance or poetry about the transaction.” 
Fortunately girls with a love of bettering the 
world around them do exist still, if they ure not 
to be found in society—girls who can wait even 
a Jacob’s wooing for the man they love. If 
‘the modern lady sees her empire slipping 
from her,” as Lady Greville says, it is only 
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when she wholly gives herself up to the feverish 
life of frivolity and extravagance known as 
society. Thank heaven, many can yet endure 
its fire without the smell so much as passing on 
their garments; but this is because they en- 
counter it in avery different spirit to that which 
Lady Greville ascribes to its slaves. 

Land of the Lingering Snow. By Frank Bolles. 
(Houghton, Mifflm & Co.) 
Jefferies because famous in England, and 
Thoreau was discovered, somewhat late, by his 
countrymen, to be a great man, numerous 
books and articles have made their appearance 
whose speciality is a close observation of 
natural objects, described in a more or less 
poetical manner. The book before us belongs 
to this class. It contains the ‘‘ Chronicles of a 
Stroller in New England from January to 
June.” Mr. Bolles’s work suggests that he is 
certainly familiar with Thoreau, possibly with 
Richard Jefferies, and probably with some of Mr. 
John Burroughs’s graceful nature-studies. Be- 
tween Mr. Bolles and Thoreau there is, however, 
this fundamental difference : that the latter was 
primarily a student of nature, and his records, 
which were written in his private diary, became 
public property only as an afterthought ; 
whereas Mr. Bolles has evidently studied and 
written ‘‘for publication.’”’ Moreover, in 
Thoreau, Jefferies, and Burroughs we have 
something more than observers. They could 
see things accurately ; and they could also, what 
is vastly more important, see into things. Most 
persons pass through life without either seeing 
things with any degree of accuracy, orseeing into 
them at all. Mr. Bolles is at least a careful 
and conscientious observer, and he notes down 
his observations in such a pleasant, unobstrusive 
and often graceful manner that his book is 
really good to read. It shows its author to be 
a healthy-minded and thoughtful student of 
nature. That Mr. Bolles does not pretend to 
see further into things than he is really able to 
see, and is not given to moralising, but is well 
contented to chronicle what he sees, is much to 
his credit. No man of less genius than Thoreau 
himself should attempt to moralise about 
nature, and even he does it overmuch. Mr. 
Bolles’ book may be recommended to naturalists 
as 2 record of careful and curious observations 
of the habits of birds and animals, and quite as 
much to the non-scientific reader whose 
interest in nature it is well calculated to 
stimulate. 

Letters from a Country House, by Thomas 
Anderton (Simpkin, Marshall « Co.), is another 
book of a similar kind. The “letters” were 
contributed by the editor of the Midland Counties 
Ilerald to his own journal. Mr. Anderton's 
observations are not so elaborate and precise as 
the observations of Mr. Bolles. They are less 
scientific and more literary. The range of 
observation is wider ; for it includes men and 
their manners, as well as the habits of birds and 
trees. Mr. Anderton is a dweller in the country 
and a true lover of it, maintaining its superior- 
ity to the town in winter as well as in summer, 
® point upon which everyone who knows how to 
appreciate the country will agree with him. 
It is pleasant to accompany the author on these 
country rambles of his, for he proves himself 
to be a genial and instructive companion. Mr. 
Anderton does not profess to have ‘‘ discovered 
anything fresh or have noticed anything hither- 
to unobserved.” Be this as it may, he gives 
fresh interest to much that he describes by the 
manner in which he describes it. He is master 
of a graceful conversational style; and his 
humour is bright and pleasant. The book does 
credit to the printer as well as to the author. 

Main-Travelled Roads. Mississipi Valley 
Stories. By Hamlin Garnet. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr Hamlin Garnet’s Main Travelled Roads con- 
sists of half-a-dozen narrative sketches of 
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simple rural life in the Mississippi Valley. As 
stories they are very slight, most of them being 
an elaboration of one or two homely situations, 
and the strong and unfamiliar local colour may 
repel some English readers; but they will be 
enjoyed by those who can appreciate work 
which is at once sturdily realistic and genuinely 
imaginative. Mr. Garnet’s quiet humour suffers 


Ever since Richard | somewhat from transportation across sea, for 


the area in which local rustic fun can flourish 
is always narrow. His pathos, which is the more 
effective for being altogether unforced, carries 
better; and those to whom the stories make 
any appeal will find them very enjoyable. 


God and the People! The Religious Creed of 
a Democrat. Being Selections from the 
Writings of Joseph Mazzini. By Charles 
William Stubbs. (Fisher Unwin.) After care- 
ful examination and study, we are quite unable 
to offer anything but words of praise of this 
selection from the writings of Mazzini, pre- 
pared—evidently as a labour of love—by the 
Reetor of Wavertree. The ‘‘ creed-form” 
adopted by the editor seems peculiar at first, 
but justifies itself on acquaintance ; for it is, as 
Mr. Stubbs says in his preface, characteristic 
of Mazzini’s own manner. The book is excel- 
lent in outward form, and the discerning 
sympathy which we should expect from the 
author of lor Christ and City is visible through- 
out. The most exacting disciple of Mazzini 
could not desire a better rendering of his great 
master’s thoughts on religion and duty. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue success of Canon Atkinson’s Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish has induced him to reprint 
the two first books which he wrote, both more 
than thirty years ago. They combine adventure 
and natural history, as embodied in the ex- 
periences of two schoolboys. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have in the press a new 
work by Prof. Mahaffy, entitled Z'he Problems 
of Greek History. At the same time they will 
publish a revised edition of his Rambles and 
Studies in Greece, with a new chapter describing 
the most recent results of archaeological dis- 
covery. 


Messrs. Swan SonnenscHErn & Co. will 
shortly publish a new edition of Chesterfield’s 
Letters, with some of his Miscellaneous 
Writings, reprinted from Lord Mahon’sstandard 
edition in four volumes (1845). The work, which 
willform part of their “‘ Library of Standard 
Authors,” will be in two octavo volumes, 
and is being edited by Dr. Bradshaw. Besides 
a new introduction and additional notes, it will 
contain three letters by Chesterfield never 
before published, which have been discovered 
by Dr. Ingram among uncatalogued MSS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
letters are addressed to Faulkner, the Dublin 
printer, and one of them refers to the strange 
murder of Miss Knox. The edition will also 
contain some unpublished letters of Ckester- 
field, copied by Dr. Bradshaw from the archives 
of Dublin Castle ; and a remarkable letter from 
Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, con- 
taining a criticism of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, 
the story of their first publication, and some 
anecdotes of Philip Stanhope. This letter never 
appeared in print till a few months ago, when 
it was published in one of the Reports of the 
Royal Manuscripts Commission by Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce a_ cabinet 
edition of Mr. Lecky’s History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century, to be published during 
1892 in twelve monthly volumes. The position 
occupied in the work by Ireland is now recog- 





nised by giving that sub-title to the five last 
volumes. 


THE same —oe are also going to issue, 
in monthly volumes, a cheap edition of some of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s most popular collections of 
literary essays, &c., beginning with Letters to 
Dead Authors, in January. 


Messrs. Sampson Low will publish during 
January a book entitled The Ruin of the Soudan : 
Cause, Effect, and Remedy, by Mr. Henry 
Russell, with numerous illustrations. 


Mr. EL.ior Stock announces a treatise on 
the land question, entitled Observations on the 
Emancipation of Industry, by Mr. George 
Vertue Crosbie. 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co., of Boston, 
will soon issue the first four books of Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, edited expressly for them, with 
introduction and notes, by Prof. C. A. Buchheim. 
This edition will be especially adapted for pupils 
preparing for entrance to colleges demanding 
advanced requirements in German, but will 
also have in view the numerous colleges that 
devote a portion of their time to the reading of 
Goethe’s prose. 


Mr. GrorGE HoweEtt’s T'rade Unionism, New 
and Old—a volume contributed to Messrs. 
Methuen’s ‘Social Questions of To-day ”— 
has been translated into French by M. Charles 
Le Cour Grandmaison, deputy for Nantes, and 
will be published early in the new year by 
Messrs. Guillaumin et Cie., of Paris. 


Wirn the beginning of the new year, Mr. 
W. Noel Sainsbury, Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Records, retires on a pension after forty 
years’ service; but we understand that he will 
continue to edit his Calendar of C olonial State 
Papers, seven volumes of which have already 
been published by the Government. 


Tue firm of Daberow, of Vienna, has pub- 
lished, on the occasion of the Mozart Centenary, 
a short cycle of poems by the veteran Austrian 
poet, Ludwig August Frankl, under the title of 
Mozart's Manen. The poems, which are dis- 
tinguished by a most melodious rhythm and 
genuine inspiration, range over a period of 
upwards of half a century, the first having 
been written in 1833, and the last, entitled 
‘*Merk’s Wien,” in 1887. It was the latter poem 
which roused the Viennese to fulfil the long- 
neglected duty of erecting a monument to the 
composer. 


Tue Rev. R. B. Kennard, rector of Marnhull 
in Dorset—known equally for his liberal views 
in theology and for a life-long devotion to the 
poets of Rome—has published (Oxford : Parker) 
a pleasing quarto pamphlet, containing Gray’s 
elegy in Latin elegiacs. Though he does not 
profess to have studied a literal version, some 
of his lines seem to us very happy. Here, as 
a quite average example, is his rendering of 
a test stanza: 

‘* Jactat avos si quis, magnaeque insignia famac ; 
Formae si quis habet munera, si quis opes ; 

Omnibus obrepit non exorabilis hora ; 

Restat honos tumuli, mortis inane decus.”’ 


If this leaves out something, it is certainly 
superior to the notorious Oxford line— 

** Ad tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter’’— 
which is said to have drawn from Munro of 
Cambridge a re-translation more forcible than 
elegant, and also the following (we quote from 
memory) ; 


‘* Cuncta manet pariter non eluctabilis hora 





Metaque mors, quoquo gloria flectit iter.’’ 

| And Mr. Kennard can do even better than this, 
as we must leave the curious to find out for 

| themselves, 
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FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Wir the close of the past year Mr. W. D. 
Howells has terminated his connexion with 
Harper’s Magazine. He will henceforth be 
literary editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
of New York, which is published in this country 
by the International News Company, Bream’s 
Buildings. 

WE hear that Mrs. Seymour Lucas and Mr. 
John Walker are preparing an article on 
Burgos, the city which was the scene of the 
disastrous railway accident in September last. 
We understand that Mr. Walker is engaged 
upon the literary matter, and Mrs. Lucas upon 
th2illustrations. 


Scribner's Magazine will henceforth be pub- 
lished in this country by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. In the programme for the coming year 
we notice—an account of a journey made with 
Sir Walter Scott to the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands and the Hebrides, with an introduction 
by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, grandson of the 
writer; ‘‘Bokhara Revisited,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Lansdell, illustrated from photo- 
graphs; and a series of articles on American 
book-illustrators, with examples of their work. 


Ir has been decided to publish the Hustern 
and Western Review in the middle of each 
month. The first number will, therefore, 
appear on January 15. Among the articles 
will be—‘‘ The Future of Egypt,” by “B.”’; 
‘England at Oriental Courts,” by Sir F. 
Goldsmid; ‘‘ Are the Turk&S a Literary 
People ?”’ by Prof. Charles Wells; ‘‘ Cultural 
Progress in Islam,” by Prof. A. Vambéry; 
‘The Russian Power in Asia,” by Major J. 
Wolfe Murray; and ‘‘ Osmanli Folk-Tales,”’ 
by Miss Lucy Garnett. The magazine will 
consist of fifty-six pages, royal quarto, in- 
cluding twelve printed in Arabic, of which the 
contents are reproduced in the English part. 
The annual subscription is thirteen shillings ; 
and the publishing office is at 21 and 22, 
Furnival-street, Holborn. 


Messrs. EpmMunD Durrant & Co., of 
Chelmsford—who deserve the gratitude of the 
men of Essex for their many local publications 
—have made arrangements for the issue, with 
the New Year, of a county magazine, to be 
called the Essex Review, under the editorship of 
Mr. Edward A. Fitch, assisted by Mr. W. H. 
Dalton. It will be devoted mainly to the 
literature, antiquities, family history, parochial 
records, folk-lore, and dialect of the county ; 
and it will be illustrated. The opening number 
will contain first articles on Essex churches, 
Essex worthies, Essex houses, and Essex field- 
names. The mode of publication is quarterly, 
and the annual subscription is five shillings. 
Now that the county has increased so largely 
in population by the extension of suburban 
London, such a venture ought not to fail for 
want of adequate support. 


A NEw trade organ, the Surveyor, is an- 
nounced for publication early in January by 
the St. Bride’s Press. 


Mr. Artriur L. Satmon will contribute a 
pper on Emily Bronté to an issue of L’oet- Lore 
(Philadelphia); and a poem to the English 
Magazine of Art. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Monpay next, January 4, has been fixed for 
the election, by the Senate, of a Chancellor at 
Cambridge. It is understood that there will 
be no opposition to the nomination of the new 
Duke of Devonshire, who is, as his father was, 
& member of Trinity. 


Pror. E. Ray LaNKEsTER, who has been 
acting for some time past as deputy-professor, 


| ‘Rem nobis periucundam fecistis, 
| quod universitatis vestrae ludos saeculares cele 








has been elected to the Linacre chair of human 


and comparative anatomy at Oxford, vacant by 


the death of Prof. Moseley. 


THE following is the text of the letter 


written by the Public Orator at Cambridge 


(Dr. Sandys), in reply to the invitation received 


from the University of Dublin : 
viri doctissimi, 


braturi, etiam nostram universitatem gaudii vestri 
in partem vocare voluistis. Ut enim cum omnibus 
doctrinae domiciliis studiorum communium con- 
suetudine sumus consociati, ita vobiscum praesertim 
eo artiore vinculo sumus coniuncti, quod universitas 
illa vestra, quae nunc certe professorum suorum 
in ordine tot alumnos suos varia et multiplici 
doctrina insignes numerat, tribus abhinc saeculis 
nostro potissimum e coetu quinque deinceps 
praesides eligere dignata est. Mo libentius igitur 
vestrae voluntati obsecuti, e senatu nostro legatos 
quattuor delegimus, proximo (ut poet. in 
anno vestrum omnium laetitiae non modo testes 
sed etiam participes futuros. lIuvat legatorum 
nostrorum nomina ipsa apponere. Ergo primus 
erit universitatis nostrae procancellarius, Ioannes 
Peile, Litterarum Doctor, Christi Collegio prae- 
_— ; deinde Collegii Sacrosanctae et Individuae 

initatis magister, Henricus Montagu Butler, 
sacrae theologiae professor; deinceps Iuris et 
Scientiarum Doctor, Georgius Gabriel Stokes, 
baronettus, scientiae mathematicae professor 
Lucasianus, Collegii Pembrochiani socius, uni- 
versitatis nostrae in nomine senatui Britannico 
adscriptus ; denique Medicinae Doctor, Alexander 
Macalister, Collegii Divi Ioannis socius, anatomiae 
professor. Habetis nomina virorum et litterarum 
humaniorum et scientiae non unius amore insig- 
nium; quos eo benignius sine dubio accipietis, 
quod uni ex eis, quondam a vobis honoris causa 
Iuris Doctori nominato, ipsa Hibernia patria 
natalis fuit; quod alter a Caledonia Hiberniae 


donatus, a vobis deinceps auspiciis optimis 
Britanniae redditus est; quod e Collegiorum 


denique praefectis uterque Angliam ipsam patriam 
esse profitetur, quae imperii Britannici partem 
eximiam insulam illam esse gloriatur, ubi vestra 
universitas trium saeculorum per vices arx et 
asylum doctrinae, et libertatis legibus temperatae 
propugnaculum exstitit. Valete.’’ 

Tue first senior demyship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford—which is practically in the 
nature of an endowment for post-,raduate 
study—has been filled by the election of Mr. 
F. G. Bettany, of Christ Church, who had 
previously obtained a first class in both classics 
and history. 

THE University of Durham has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. upon Bishop West- 
cott, Chancellor Espin, and Sir Owen Roberts ; 
and the honorary degree of M.A. upon Canon 
Mathwino and Dr. Armes. 


AT the meeting of the Victoria Institute, to 
be held on Monday next, January 4, Dr. Hill, 


Master of Downing College, Cambridge, will | 


read a paper entitled, ‘‘ From Reflex Action to 
Responsibility.” 

HENCEFORTH the Durham University Journal, 
which was established in 1876, will be published 
three times a term, instead of four times as 
hitherto. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue Lvpositor for January contains a great 
variety of papers. Prof. Beet, on the Atone- 
ment according to the Synoptists, is but a 
piece of careful scaffolding for the theological 
structure which is to come. Prof. Sanday’s 
lecture-essays on the Johannean question bring 
us to the Synoptic Gospels in their relation to 
the Fourth Gospel. The apologetic element is 
reduced to a minimum, as the opening sentences 
show ; but there it is all the time. Will it not 
hinder a calmer critic from appreciating this 
fine article as it really deserves’ Prof. Ramsay 
contributes from his travels valuable illustra- 


| 
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tions of St. Paul’s first journey in Asia Minor. 
Dean Chadwick writes suggestively, and there- 
fore helpfully, on the Miracles of Christ; so 
too, but with more vigour, does (the late) Prof. 
Elmslie on the story of Gideon. Dr. Stalker, 
as a moderate conservative theologian, writes 
(like Mrs. Oliphant) in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the Lamentations. Prof. Kuenen, 
whose lamented and, for us, premature decease 
we have already noticed, receives a tribute of 
respect from Dr. Cheyne, who also contributes 
notes on Ps. xvi. 1-4, and on the relations 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism in pre- 
Christian and Christian times. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A NEW YEAR’S CARD 
(in essence), 
No gilded spot, no colours from the bow 
Can paint the spirit of my wisk for thee : 
Even words fair-spoken back to silence flow 
And make the past what should the future be. 
So on my blank I would thy thoughts should shine 
Twined round thy heart when old times were 
before thee : 
As they re-kindle deem them also mine ! 
en with thy own in passing o’er 
thee. 
There is a magic mirror in the soul 
Reflecting their true image, all thine own, 
Though seeming ours if faith in us be whole, 
So like hath friendship in our natures grown. 
Let it not stray, there are no warmer homes : 
In swaddling clothes of ice the New Year comes. 
Tos. GoRDON HAKE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHARTER FOR A LONDON TEACHING 
UNIVERSITY. 
University College, Aberystwith : Dec. 27, 1891. 

Prof. Pearson’s vigorous advocacy of an 
ideal Teaching University for London has 
elicited from representatives of existing institu- 
tions two protests, differing widely in point of 
view, in tone, and, as it seems to me, in value. 
With Prof. Warr’s somewhat querulous and 
inconclusive letter I have here nothing to do. 
His attempt to minimise the force of the theo- 
logical test of his college, which ‘‘ does indeed 
exclude Nonconformists, but that is all’’; and 
his effort to discredit fundamental reform by 
an appeal to that time-honoured sanctuary of 
insular prejudice—‘t English common sense ’’— 
may well be left to the care of Prof. Pearson, 
who has peculiar skill in manipulating such 
curiosities. But I should like to say a word 
upon the weighty letter of Mr. Spencer Hill, 
which certainly seems to me to suggest a 
feature in which Prof. Pearson’s ideal univer- 
sity calls for enlargement if it is to satisfy, not 
merely ‘‘ English common sense,’’ but an en- 
lightened perception of the differences between 
English and German society at the present 
(lay. 

Now, I by no means yield to Prof. Pearson 
in admiration for the universities of Germany, 
nor could I easily reckon what I personally 
owe in scholarship, method, and stimulus, to 
frequent residence, casual or prolonged, at one 
or other of them. I was once asked by a 
travelled and highly accomplished Cambridge 
don, far above the average in familiarity with 
foreign affairs, whether a man could study any- 
thing at Berlin which he could not study 
equally well at Cambridge. The question, put 
by such a man, revealed to me the distance 
which we have yet to travel before the 
university of Prof. Pearson's ideal comes fairly 
within the purview of the plain man, un- 
travelled ond unaccomplished—the man _ of 
‘‘ English common sense.” It is not merely 
that the range of studies is vastly greater ; 
that—e.g., Egyptology, which with us begins 
when the university course ends, is there a 
busily cultivated uch ; that French and 
German, and English itself, are taught with a 
comprehensiveness for which there is here not 
so much no talent as no scope. As machinery 
for training original workers, the German, and 
indeed the French, universities have admittedly 
no rivals in ours, 

In part this is due to the greater rarity 
among us of strong scientific impulse, of 
fundamental curiosity—in spite of the extra- 


ordinary sporadic developments of it which | 


from time to time occur. In part, however, it 
is due to the greater abundance among us of 
the less vital and vivid form of the same 
impulse, which we know as the demand for 


culture. The more widely diffused want has | 


gained control of our universities, and organised 


their teaching for its own satisfaction. No one | 
familiar with academic and non - academic | 





the demand for the highest es is with us 
at present far smaller, the demand for a kind 
of teaching below the highest, yet relatively 
high, is far wider. Moreover, while the former 
difference may be expected to diminish with 
our own growth in scientific aim, the latter may 
be expected to increase, in so far as the culti- 
vated home, which is the peculiar sphere of 
that second demand, is essentially the product 
of cultivated womanhood, and thus, indirectly, 
of that higher education of women, in regard to 
which Germany now lags behind not only 
England but the greater part of the civilised 
world. Even yet, though an occasional cry 
may be heard there for the privileges of 
Newnham and Girton, it is lifted up forlornly 
in the wilderness, unechoed by the mass of 
women, and unheeded by the mass even of 
liberal and progressive men. 

Now with these differences any new uni- 
versity in England has assuredly to reckon. 
It is the distinction of the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching that it 
has reckoned with them already, and 
‘-extended”” university teaching before there 
was, in strictness, a teaching university to 
extend. The society has from the first claimed 
by its title to participate in the functions of a 
teaching university. A teaching university is 
now to be founded; and it not unnaturally 
presses the claim. Far be it from me to ignore 
the differences which must separate occasional 
from continuous work. As one, however, who 
has repeatedly made acquaintance, as examiner, 
both with the work done for this society in the 
department of literature, and with that done 
for the highest honours examinations in the 
same department at Cambridge and Oxford, I 
should like to say that the difference strikes me 
as by no means immeasureable. I have 
repeatedly looked over three hours’ papers 
written by young women in London suburbs 
which woul by no means have disgraced the 
Cambridge tripos for mediaeval and modern 
languages ; and I will venture to say that not 
a few courses of lectures have been given for 
the society which candidates for that tripos 
would have been fortunate to hear. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that the two 
classes of students are of equal, but only that 
they are of commensurate, rank. Their paths 
can only in rare instances coincide. But both 
classes, and those who teach both, gain in- 
definitely by not being wholly sundered, though 
very likely less than they would lose by being 
indiscriminately mixed. Let them be—not 
fused but—kept in touch by forming parts of a 
comprehensive organisation, deveted not to 
separate ends but to distinct aspects of the 
same end—-the deepening and broadening of 
knowledge—requiring for its realisation differ- 
ent instruments under the same guidance. By 
all means let the function of ‘‘ university ex- 
tension”’ be distinguished from that of ‘‘ uni- 
versity teaching’ in the strict sense. But it is 
one thing to distinguish, and another thing to 
isolate; and the vigorous performance of the 
higher function does not at all exclude the 
equally vigorous performance of the lower in 
another part of the organism. The German 
university is a wonderfully potent, but 
structurally a simple, instrument. To differ- 
entiate the type for the service of our more 
complex wants is not to degrade it, and may 
even, with wise management, enrich and 
strengthen it. 

C. H. Herrorp, 








THE TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE USED 


BY DANTE. 
Oxford: Dee. 14, 1891. 


The following is, so far as I know, a new 


society in England and Germany will deny that | light on an obscure passage in the Convito of 
they are separated by a far wider gulf in the | Dante, and I think it may interest some readers 
latter than with us; in other words, that while | of the ACADEMY. 





In Conv, ii. c. 15 Dante is speaking of the 
various theories held as to the nature of the 
Galaxy or Milky Way. He is evidently in- 
debted to Aristotle, Meteor. i. c. 8, though he 
does not definitely cite his authority, nor does 
he accurately reproduce some of the contents 
of the chapter. When he comes to mention 
the opinion of Aristotle himself, he uses these 
remarkable words: 

‘* What Aristotle said about this cannot well be 
ascertained, since his opinion is not found to be 
the same in one Translation as in the other.”’ 

He proceeds then to explain that in ‘‘ the New 
Translation” Aristotle is made to say that the 
light of the Galaxy is due to incandescent 
vapours surrounding the stars in this region of 
the sky; while in the Old Translation he is 
made to attribute it to the combined light of 
a multitude of small stars so closely packed 
that their separate light cannot be distinguished. 
And Dante adds that the opinion here ascribed 
to Aristotle is shared by Ptolemy and Avicenna, 

I do not propose to speak of the importance 
of this passage as bearing on the question of 
Dante’s knowledge of Greek ; but having been 
for some time interested in tracing the transla- 
tions used by Dante in quoting the works of 
Aristotle, it struck me that here was a very 
definite clue. The earliest Latin translations 
of Aristotle were made not from the Greek 
originals but from Arabic versions. This was 
the case with perhaps the most celebrated of 
those in use in the thirteenth century which 
were made by Michael Scot, who is mentioned 
by Dante in Jnf. xx., 115-7 (see Jourdain, 
Traductions Latines d’ Aristotle, ch. iii. § x). 
But St. Thomas Aquinas either himself made or 
caused to be made (as is sometimes said, by the 
hand of William of Morbecq or Moerbeka), 
a new translation of several of the works of 
Aristotle direct trom the Greek. This is the 
so-called Antiyua Translatio printed in the 
folio edition of his works (Paris, 1649). 

It occurred to me that the two translations 
referred to by Dante probably belonged to 
these two types or families of translations, his 
“Qld” and ‘‘New” corresponding to the 
Arabic-Latin and Greek-Latin translations 
respectively. Further, it is evident that the 
different opinions ascribed to Aristotle are not 
strictly speaking differences of translation, but 
that one or other of the so-called translators 
must have allowed himself considerable licence 
as an editor, and must in fact have ‘‘ improved 
upon” Aristotle by substituting what he con- 
sidered a more correct theory on the subject. 
Next, it seemed natural to suppose, since the 
Greco-Latin translation of St. Thomas corre- 
sponds with the text of Aristotle, that the 
original Arabic translator was the person who 
had ventured upon this ; and when Dante asserts 
that the view attributed to Aristotle in the Old 
Translation corresponded to the theory of 
Avicenna and Ptolemy, the motive for such an 
‘improvement ’”’ of Aristotle on the part of the 
Arabic editor seemed plainly suggested. Find- 
ing that Albertus Magnus used Michael Scot’s 
translation and St. Thomas Aquinas the later 
Greco- Latin translation, it occurred to me that 
the truth of this supposition might be tested ; 
and I venture to think that the following 
extracts go far to prove it. 

In Albertus Magnus, Meteor. i., Tract ii., cap. 
v., Aristotle is represented thus :— 


*“‘Dicamus nunc quid est galaxia secundum 
veritatem : nihil alind est galaxia nisi multae stellac 
parvae quasi contiguae in illo loco orbis.”” 


The passage in the “ Antiqua Translatio”’ of 
St. Thomas occurs in Meteor. Lib. i., § xiii. ; 
and thougk it is too long to transcribe here, it 
will be found to correspond both to the text of 
Aristotle and also to the account given by Dante 
of the passage as found in his New Translation. 
I think, therefore, that we have here distinct 
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evidence, if not of the actual translations used 
by Dante, at least of the families to which they 
belonged. 

I may add that I think I can distinctly 
prove by many passages that the translation of 
the Ethics employed by Dante corresponded to 
the ‘Antiqua Translatio” of that work as 
found in St. Thomas. In the case of the Lthics 
there was a still later translation of what Dante 
calls ‘‘il Latino dell’ Etica” into the Volgare 
(probably by Taddeo di Alderotto), but Dante 
speaks of it very contemptuously (Conv. i. 10). 

E. Moore. 








“* DEUCE” = DEVIL. 
Sydenham-hill: Nov. 27, 1891. 

Prof. Skeat is, I believe, the only etymologist 
who derives ‘‘deuce” from the ‘O. French 
Deus, O God!” of which he gives examples. 
Now it is quite true that there is in M.E. an 
exclamatory or interjectional devs, of which 
Prof. Skeat also gives examples, and which is 
most probably derived from the Fr. deus, and 
if so has, no doubt, the same meaning. This 
same deus! is found also in Old or Mid. Dutch 
(see Oudeman, though he looks upon it as 
Latin), but it apparently has not survived until 
the present day ;* and I suspect that our M.E. 
deus—which seems to have been used only, or 
almost exclusively, by writers who borrowed 
from the French, for the five passages quoted 
by Prof. Skeat are all from ‘ Havelok the 
Dane,” which, as we have it, is admittedly a 
translation from the French—has also long be- 
come obsolete, and that ‘‘deuce”’ is another word 
resembling it in appearance, and, perhaps, in 
sound. 

Prof. Skeat is so satisfied with his derivation, 
however, that he says: 


‘Tt is hardly worth while to discuss the numerous 
suggestions as to the origin of the word when it 
has thus been so satisfactorily accounted for in the 
simplest possible way. It is merely an old Norman 
oatb, vulgarised.”’ 
But is it likely, in the first place, that a word 
wlich signified God should Sees come to mean 
‘‘an evil spirit, the devil,” as Prof. Skeat him- 
self defines it? It is indeed true that in the 
English Gypsy language “ dibble ” and ‘‘ devel,” 
which I am really inclined to believe are con- 
rected with diabolus, mean God (see Borrow’s 
Dict ), and I make Prof. Skat a present of this 
argument in his favour. But even then we 
should still have to face the greater difficulty 
that ‘‘deuce” is always used with the article, 
wlile the M.E. deus is not, and is a true 
vocative. To this Prof. Skeat will, perhaps, 
retort that the the was added only when the 
word deus came in the process of time to mean 
devil; but if so, let him prove it by historical 
evidence. Will Prof. Skeat maintain also that 
the Germ. equivalent Daus is derived from the 
Fr. deus, and that the definite article which is 
always used with it was also not added until the 
word came to signify “‘ devil.” And yet I suppose 
he would scarcely venture to assert that the 
Eng. “deuce” and the Germ. Daus (Low 
Germ. Duus) have not the same origin. He 
might, however, say that Daus in Germ. means 
“deuce” (= devil) and also deuce (= two); and 
if in the latter meaning it comes from the O.Fr. 
deus, so it might in the former. But then he 
would have to deal with Grimm, who maintains 
in his dict. that Duuws = two, does not come 
from the O.Fr. deus, though other German 
etymologists of less authority think it does. 
With regard to myself, I have two theories 
to put forward. In the first place, I am not 





* Prof. Skeat, indeed, says, ‘the form deus is 
‘till accurately preserved in Dutch.” I shall be 
glad to know where he has found it, for it is in 
none of my Dutch dicts. I find, however, deus — 

two”? (our dence) in Holtrop’s Dutch Dict. (1824). 








at all sure that there is not some connexion, 
and if not connexion atleast confusion, between 
‘* deuce’? = devil and ‘‘deuce” = two. In 
Holtrop’s Dutch dict. (see note*), I find deuve- 
kater = a Christmas loaf, and also what he 
calls ‘‘a minced oath the deuce,” used 
with the definite article de. The word in this 
latter signification he derives from the Fr. deur 
fois quatre, though the deuve reminds one 
rather of the Dutch duivel = devil. See also 
Oudeman s.v. duevehkater, though, according to an 
authority quoted by him, the devil is rather to 
be found in the ater. Now I do not attach 
much importance to this word; but it is inter- 
esting, inasmuch as taken together with the 
Germ. Daus-esz (esz or es = the later asz = our 
ace) = deuce-ace, and with two lines quoted by 
Grimm, s.v. Dans (= two), viz. : 





** er sprach ‘ich (dér teufel) far in den wiirfel 
von dem quater mach ich ein tausz,’ ’’ 


it seems as if there had been a belief tat the 
devil had something to do with dice-throwing, 
and especially with low throws, and as a low 
throw the ‘‘deuce”’ was naturally considered 
and still more ‘‘deuce-ace.” And so it fell 
out that Daus-es came to be used of the common 
people, and also of a cunning, good-for-nothing 
rogue; and Grimm is of opinion that in this 
way there may be some connexion between the 
two Daus’s or ‘‘deuces,”’ since the devil can 
hardly be looked upon as other than a low and 
disreputable being. And, if the words are really 
one, I should say that the meaning fwo preceded 
that of devil. At all events, Daus = two is 
found in M. H. G. as far back as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, whereas Jaws = devil 
does not seem to occur earlier than the middle 
of the sixteenth century. See Grimm’s dict. 
8.UU. 

But to those who do not favour this, to my 
mind, not unreasonable opinion, I have another 
suggestion to offer, which, so far as I know, has 
not yet been made. It is that ‘‘ deuce” = devil 
is simply derived, through some French dialect, 
from diabolus. For diabolus would contract 
into diablus, dialus, dials, diauls, diaus. Now 
of these forms I do not find one literally exact 
in the dicts. of French dialects (chiefly Southern) 
which I happen to possess. But I do find very 
close approximations to the first and last, e.., 
diables in old Prov. (Raynouard) and in Mod. 
Prov. (Mistral), and diansses (Azais, «//ct. des 
Idiomes Romans du midi de la France), diausse 
(Mistral), </iavssi (Mistral, Azais, Bourcoiran, 
Dict. des Idiomes Méridionaux), didoussi 
(D’Hombres, Dict. Languedocien - Francais). 
And those forms that are still wanting I find 
very accurately represented, though of course 
without the final s, in derivatives from the acc. 
diabolum. Thus there is diable and diauble (the 
latter in Tarbé, Putois de Champagne, ii. 46), 
diale (Tarbé, i. 125, 131, Grandgagnage Jct. 
Wallon), dial (Forir, Dict. Wallon), diaul (Roque- 
fort), diaule (Tarbé, ii. 46), dian (Mistral, dialect 
of Nice). And how near Jews and diabolus, or 
Deum and diabolum, have come together is 
shown in the diaw just quoted = devil, and 
Grandgagnage’s diau, which he explains as a 
corruption of dié v’'waude = Dieu vous garde! 
—to say nothing of diusse (quoted above) = 
devil and dieus (Burguy), diovs (Roquefort)= 
God. And how near diabolwm (or diabolus) and 
duos have come together is seen from «/iau/ 
(which might well have been dian/s, see above) 
= devil, and diaulv = deux, both in Roquefort ; 
and still more from diausse = devil and diaus 
(Burguy) = two. 

Now the form diaus(se) quoted above is very 
near the Germ. Daus, and still nearer to the 
Eng. ‘“‘ deuce” = devil, for a Fr. ‘av commonly 
corresponds to our ew (as in dew) in Eng. 
equivalents to French words containing ‘av. 
Thus the Norm. biauté corresponds to ‘‘ beauty ”’ 
in Eng., pronounced /ewty. Comp. also dew/le — 





devil in the Prompt. Parv, with diaule given 
above. It seems to me, therefore, very probable 
that our “‘ deuce’? = devil comes from diabolus, 
and also that there may have been some con- 
fusion, for the reasons already assigned, between 
it and ‘‘deuce” — two, and possibly also 
between it and the M.E. exclamation devs 
O God! 

F, CHance. 








DE QUINCEY’S “REVOLT OF TIE TARTARS.” 
University of California: Dec. 10, 1891. 
In the editorial note appended to ‘The 
Revolt of the Tartars,” in the new edition of 
the Works of De Quincey, Prof. Masson says : 


“Though De Quincey keeps by Bergmann when he 
pleases, he takes liberties with Bergmann too, 
intensifies Bergmann’s story throughout, and adds 
much to it for which there is little or no suggestion 
in Bergmann. For example, the incident which 
De Quincey introduces with such terrific effect as 
the closing catastrophe of the march of the fugitive 
Kalmucks before their arrival on the Chinese 
frontier—the incident of their thirst-maddened 
rush into the waters of Lake Tengis, and the 
wallow there in bloody struggle with their Bashkir 
pursuers—has no basis in Bergmann larger than a 
few slight and rather matter-of-fact sentences. As 
Bergmann himself refers here and there in his 
narrative to previous books, German or Russian, 
for his authorities, it is just possibie that De Quincey 
may have called some of these to his aid for 
any intensification or expansion of Bergmann he 
thought necessary. My impression, however, is 
that he did nothing of the sort, but deputed any 
necessary increment of his Bergmann materials to 
his own lively imagination.”? (vii. 426.) 

It seems to me hardly necessary that we 

should go so far afield as the German and 
Russian books quoted by Bergmann to find the 
origin of De Quincey’s celebrated description. 
A careful reading of Thucydides’ account of the 
slaughter of the Athenians at the river Assinarus 
(vii. pp. 84-85) will, I feel certain, convince 
anyone that De Quincey had it distinctly in 
mind when writing, Perhaps the most striking 
detail in De Quincey’s description is the fol- 
lowing : 
‘* Every moment the water grew more polluted; 
and yet every moment fresh myriads came up to 
the lake and rushed in, not able to resist their 
frantic thirst, and swallowing large draughts of 
water, visibly contaminated with the blood of their 
slaughtered compatriots,”” 


which is but a paraphrase of 


‘*The Peloponnesians came down the bank and 
slaughtered them, falling chiefly upon those who 
were in the river. Whereupon the water at once 
became foul, but was drunk all the same, although 
muddy and dyed with blood, and the crowd fought 
for it.’”’ (Jowett’s Translation ) 

That Thucydides’ account had attracted 
De Quincey’s attention is certain from the fact 
that, in his comparatively unknown paper on 
‘‘A Brief Apprisal of Greek Literature,’ he 
expressly notes ‘‘the miserable licking which 
the Athenian invaders received in Sicily, and 
which dished Athens out and out” as one of 
the two events of the Peloponessian War worthy 
of being recorded in general history, and 
complains because Thucydides remains ‘as 
cool asa cucumber ’’ through it all. Is not the 
description in ‘‘The Revolt of the Tartars” 
an attempt to see what he himself, with his 
warm, sympathetic imagination, could make 
with the incidents recorded in such a matter-of- 
fact way by the Grecian ? 

W. DALLAM ARMEs. 








PROF, ZIMMER AGAIN. 
London: Dec. 19, 1891. 
‘* When you have no case, abuse the opposite 
attorney.’ Acting on this time-honoured 
maxim of English law, Prof, Zimmer, now 
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that bis Fenian theory has collapsed, makes 
in the new number of Kuhn's Zeitschri/t (pp. 
229, 230) two charges against me: (1) that 
I have repeatedly printed the glossary of 
Gaulish words in the Palatine library at Vienna 
(which was first published by Endlicher) with- 
out having tested Endlicher’s readings by 
reference to the original MS.; and (2) that 
before writing my letter on the etymology of 
fiann (ACADEMY, February 28, 1891) I had 
not read Prof. Zimmer’s paper in the Zeitschri/t 
Siir Deutsches Alterthum xxxv. 1-172, but de- 
pended for my knowledge of his arguments 
solely on Mr. Alfred Nutt’s account of them 
(AcADEMY, February 14, 1891). 

As there are perhaps still some persons who 
take Prof. Zimmer seriously, I answer these 
charges thus: (1) On or about May 20, 1871, 
when passing through Vienna on my way 
home from India on furlough, I examined the 
original of Endlicher’s glossary, and satisfied 
myself of the accuracy of his edition. (2) Just 
three weeks before writing my letter on the 
etymology of /fiann Thad carefully perused Prof. 
Zimmer's lengthy paper. But all that paper 
seemed to prove was the existence at Greifswald 
of the delusion now so common in England, 
that because a man says a great deal, therefore 
he has a great deal to say. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 





THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 
Gartnamona, Tullamore: Dec. 13, 1891. 

Reviews of reviews are in vogue. Perhaps 
you will allow me to say a word on the review 
of my book, (/reat Commanders of Modern Times, 
which appeared in the Spectator of December 5. 

I pass by the general attacks of the reviewer. 
If I have rather indicated conclusions than 
enlarged on premises, this was inevitable from 
the narrowness of my limits; and I can afford 
to smile at a charge “ of laying down the law” 
when my critic does not charge me with errors 
of fact. If, too, in the examination of great 
campaigns I have applied a high, nay, un ideal, 
standard to the operations of war, I have 
simply followed the example of the best military 
writers; and to do otherwise would be to deny 
that war is an art. This is, in a special way, 
the method of Napoleon; it is not the method 
of Charras, which consists in dogmatising from 
abstract rules, and to which I have properly 
objected. If the reviewer can read Aristotle, 
let him note the distinction between 450s én) ras 
épxas and d5ds awd rav apyay, 

I come to two statements of the reviewer's. 
He says I have “ contradicted myself without 
realising it ;”’ because I have condemned Wel- 
lington’s strategy for not concentrating on 
Quatre Bras on the night of June 15, 1815, 
and because I have said ‘‘ there is no answer to 
Napoleon's profound remark,” that ‘ Bliicher 
should not have made for Sombrefte, and 
Wellington ought not have tried to join him.” 
There is no contradiction whatever. Bliicher 
ought not to have concentrated at Sombreffe, 
and. Wellington ought not to have concentrated 
at Quatre Bras, probably in any event, cer- 
tainly in the events of June 15-16; and Napo- 
leon’s criticism is irrefutable. But, as Bliicher 
did concentrate at Sombreffe, it was the 
bounden duty of the Duke, who ought to have 
been well aware of his colleague’s intentions 
and movements, to concentrate at once on 
Quatre Bras; and that he did not do so very 
nearly caused the loss of the campaign. An 
error is bad, but to aggravate an error is 
worse. 

The reviewer denies that Bliicher promised 
to be in line with Wellington by the “ fore- 
noon”? of June 18, the day of Waterloo. I 

lead guilty to not having read Von Olleck’s 

uetters—an omission deemed almost criminal by 
the reviewer. But if my critic turns to Wel, 





lington’s Despatches he will see that the Duke 
expected Bliicher ‘‘in the morning”; and this 
is confirmed by Miiffling. Evidently, too, 
Wellington would not have stood at Waterloo 
had he not deen assured that Bliicher would be 
on the field at an early hour. 

The reviewer “ has no doubt at all” that 
Iam wrong in condemning the retreat of the 
allies on Wavre and Waterloo. I refer him to 
Napoleon’s Commentaries (vol. v., p. 210, 
ed. 1867). This defiance of the authority o° 
the greatest master of war is ‘‘a laying down 
the law,” in Dominie Sampson’s language, 
prodigious. 

Witr1amM O’Connor Morris. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Jan. 3, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “‘ New 
Antidotes for Old Poisons,’’ by Prof. Percy Frankland. 

Mowpay, Jan. 4, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Social Pic- 
torial Satire,”’ Iustrated. by Mr. G. du Maurier. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ancient and Modern 
Painters — their Technique,” L., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

pm. Victoria Institute: *‘ From Reflex Action to 
Responsibility,” by Dr. Hill. 
Turspay, Jan. 5, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” IV., by Prof. J. G. 
MeKendrick. 

8.30 p.m. Zoolegical: ‘ A Small Collection of 
Mammals, Reptiles, and Batrachians from Algeria,’’ by 
Dr. J. Anderson; *‘The Earthworms collected by Dr. J. 
Anderson in Algeria,’’ by Mr. F. E. Beddard’; ‘Some 
Myriopoda and Arachnida collected by Dr. Anderson in 
Algeria and Tunis,” by Mr. R. I. Pocock ; ‘“‘ The Species 
of the Hyracoidea,”’ by Mr. Oldfield Thomas. 

Wepvespay, Jan. 6,8 p.m. Geological : 

Tuvrspay, Jan. 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” V., by Prof. J. G. 
Mc Kendrick. 

7p.m. London Institution: “‘ Judgment of Musical 
Works,” Dlustrated, by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Ancient and Modern 
Painters—their Technique.” II., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

Fripay, Jan. &, 7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: “‘ Carlyle and 
Ruskin : a Comparison,”’ by Miss Margaret West. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘* The Geology of 

the Country round Stirling,” by Mr. Horace W. 


Monckton. ce 
Sarvnpay, Jan. 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “Life in 
Motion; or, the Animal Machine,” VI, by Prof. J. G. 


McKendrick. 


SCIENCE. 


THE MAMMALIA OF BRITISH INDIA, 


The Fauna of British India. — Mammalia. 
Part Il. By W. T. Blanford. (Taylor 
& Francis.) 

We congratulate Mr. Blanford on having 

completed his catalogue of the Indian Mam- 

malia, of which the first Part appeared more 
than three years ago. Meanwhile he has 
edited two volumes of Birds, two volumes of 

Fishes, and one volume of Reptilia and 

Batrachia ; while he has himself undertaken the 

third volume of Birds, which Mr. Oates was 

unable to finish owing to his recall to India. 

He further announces in his preface that the 

series will be extended beyond the Vertebrata, 

Mr. G. F. Hampson having already commenced 

three volumes on Moths. 

The number of species of Mammalia here 
described just exceeds 400. Jerdon (1867) 
contained 242, while Sterndale (1884) raised the 
total to 482. Itis true that the geographical 
limits of India as drawn by Mr. Blanford are 
considerably larger than those of Jerdon, and 
somewhat smaller than those of Mr. Sterndale. 
But this circumstance alone is not sufficient to 
account for the difference in numbers. Since 
Jerdon’s time, our knowledge of the smaller 
creatures—such as bats, squirrels, and mice— 
has largely increased ; while, on the other hand, 
the modern school of zoologists has become 
much more strict in admitting specific dis- 
tinctions. For example, Mr. Blanford will 
allow only one wild ass for Western India, 
Tibet, and Syria; and he comprehends three 
varieties of wild sheep under Ovis vignei, and 
four varieties of wild goat under (apra falconeri. 
It is particularly to be observed that he thus 





abolishes a species (O. blanfordi) named after 
himself by Mr. A. O. Hume. 

The present Part comprises the following 
orders: Chiroptera, or bats; Rodentia, includ- 
ing squirrels, mice, hares, &c.—both of which 
may be called more numerous than important ; 
Ungulata, which in interest and variety surpass 
all the others put together ; Cetacea, concern- 
ing which the editor, despite Prof. Flower’s 
assistance, remarks that our knowledge is most 
imperfect; Sirenia, represented solely by the 
dugong, the oriental sister of the manati, but 
not (according to Mr. Blanford) the source of 
the myth of the mermaid; and, lastly, 
Edentata, consisting of three species of the 
pangolin, or scaly ant-eater. 

From the days of Hodgson, Tickell, and 
Blyth, the Mammalia of India have not lacked 
devoted students, apart from the long series of 
famous Nimrods; while quite recently Mr. 
W. L. Sclater has taken up the pursuit with 
greater advantages of training and position. 
Mr. Blanford himself has enjoyed an experi- 
ence of almost all parts of the country second to 
none, and he has further been able to make 
use of the collections in the British Museum 
and the learning of its staff of officers. His 
work, therefore, not only supersedes all previous 
publications by summarising, combining, and 
criticising their information, but may also be 
said to approximate to finality, so far as that is 
possible in such a subject. Though something 
yet remains to be ascertained about the dis- 
tribution of not a few animals, and a great deal 
about their habits, it would seem that little is 
left for the zoologists of the future, except to 
dispute about questions of evolutional affinity 
and specific difference. 

As readers of Mr. Blanford’s first Part 
know, our author by no means confines him- 
self to the dry bones of scientific termin- 
ology. He enlivens his pages by frequent 
notes upon the mode of life of the creatures 
described, nor does he hesitate to pronounce 
upon questions of popular interest. Concern- 
ing the elephant, he doubts whether its 
height ever exceeds eleven feet, and agrees 
with Mr. Sanderson in believing that its intel- 
ligence has been greatly overrated. In the 
appendix, he quotes authentic examples of 
tigers that have exceeded ten feet in length, 
and weighed almost 5001b. His remarks about 
the gaur and the gayal are specially interesting, 
in view of the fact that specimens of each are 
now to be seen in the menagerie of the 
Zoological Society. With regard to the latter, 
we have always understood that it is kept by 
the Indo-Chinese tribes, not so much for food, 
as for sacrifice. Unfortunately, that remark- 
able animal the takin (Budorcas taxicolor) is not 
found within the present boundary of British 
India, nor are we aware that any European has 
ever seen it alive. Mr. Blanford denies the 
bovine affinities commonly attributed to it. 
He is also “6f opinion that the wild camels 
foutid by Prejvalski and others in Central Asia 
are descended from tame ancestors. 

The woodcuts are even more numerous than 
in the former Part. Those illustrating the 
horns of bison, sheep, goats, and deer, have 
especially attracted us. We must, however, 
note that the figure and explanation on p. 468, 
borrowed from Flower’s Osteoloyy of Mammalia, 
has been rendered altogether erroneous by a 
transposition of the order of the identificatory 
letters, a, b, ande. J.8.C. 








SOME PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


“ALTITALISCHE FoRSCHUNGEN.” Vol, III.—Die 
Veneter und thre Schriftdenkméler. Von Dr. 
Carl Pauli. (Leipzig: Barth; London: Nutt.) 
At the beginning of this century inscriptions in 
any of the old Italic alphabets were all indis- 
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criminately classed as Etruscan. When, at 
last, the Euganian, Oscan, Messapian, and 
Faliscan records had been classified and 
deciphered, some 5000 inscriptions remained, 
which were arranged in two divisions. Those 
from Etruria proper were called Etruscan, and 
those from the valley of the Po were desig- 
nated as ‘‘ North Etruscan.” The first class 
has been attacked! with considerable success by 
Dr. Pauli, Dr. Deecke, and other scholars, and, 
with the exception of about a score of the 
longer records, have been successfully inter- 
preted. The so-called North Etruscan in- 
scriptions — about 350 in number — chiefly 
obtained from the cemeteries at Este, 
Padua, and Vicenza, with a few from Cadcre 
and Carinthia, refused to yield to the analytic 
methods which had proved successful with the 
inscriptions from Etruria proper. These 
northern records Dr. Pauli has attacked in the 
new volume of his Altitalische Forschungen ; 
and he has succeeded in proving that, with a 
few exceptions, they are not Etruscan, but be- 
long to the Aryan family of speech. Some are 
Celtic, and must be assigned to the Cisalpine 
Gauls; but the greater number, he contends, 
are written in an hitherto unknown language, 
which he calls Venetic, and which he 
considers to be the prototype of modern 
Albanian, representing the old Illyrian, 
one of the missing links in the chain of 
proto- Aryan speech. Its nearest congencr 
he considers to be the Messapian, spoken in 
the heel of Italy, which was exterminated by 
the Hellenic speech of Magna Graecia. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the Messapians and the 
Veneti were Illyrian tribes which crossed the 
Adriatic, and established themselves on the 
opposite Italian coast, bringing with them an 
alphabet not derived from the old Italic, which 
was a Greek alphabet of the Chalcidian type, 
probably introduced by the Greek colonists of 
Cumae, but based on the alphabet of Western 
Greece, as is shown by its agreement with the 
older alphabet used in Greek inscriptions from 
Elis, Locris, and Corcyra. Theso-called North 
Etruscan alphabet does not, therefore, as has 
been hitherto supposed, belong to the Italic 
class, but must be affiliated rather to the Cor- 
inthian, or Western type, from which the 
alphabet of Corcyra was derived. Dr. Pauli 
gives facsimiles of nearly 300 of these Venetic 
inscriptions, which he ascribes to the period 
between the end of the fifth and the second cen- 
turies, B.C., that is, after the Etruscan power 
on the Po had fallen before the inroad of the 
Gauls. Dr. Pauli’s book is one of immense 
labour and research, and his investigations ex- 
hibit his well-known ingenuity, skill and 
caution. How far his conclusions will stand 
criticism remains to be seen. If they pass through 
this ordeal, it will be a notable achievement to 
have recovered an ancient form of one of the 
great families of Aryan speech. The argument 
is a stiff one, and Dr. Pauli’s claim to have 
entered upon a jung/friéuliche Forschungsgebiet 
must not be taken to imply that the book is 
adapted virginibus puerisque. 

Under the title Feestbhundel aan Prof. M. J. 
de Goeje op den Gden October, 1891, aanegeboden 
door eenige oud-leerlingen (Leiden: Brill), some 
old disciples have united to present the well- 
known editor of Tabari with a literary token 


of their gratitude and goodwill. These jubilee | 
celebrations are more common on the con- | 


tinent than in our own country, and are a) 


pleasing sign of the attachment between uni- 


| tion.” 


versity professors and their pupils in well | 


organised universities. The dissertations here 
collected are by no means as numerous as those 
in the remarkable Leeman’s Album, but deserve 
a larger notice than we can here give. Dr. 
Houtsma leads the way with some valuable 
notes on a small lexicographical Persian work 
in the Leiden university library (by Mirak 





Mohammed Tashkendi Nakshibendi), which, 
though partly excerpted already, would repay a 
fuller study. 
important work on Mecca has given us a vivid 
picture of the metropolis of Islam, explains some 
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loss; and it would be easy to show that the 
substitution of analysis for synthesis in 


Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, whose | langusge is not an unqualified advantage. 
To the second place, we agree that it is 


absurd to say that a language has suffered 


Arabic expressions in use in Hadhramaut and a | ‘decay’? when the change that has taken 


native riddle. Dr. van Vioten throws much 
light on the singular Koranic expression ash- 
shaitin ar-ragim, and the custom of throwing 
stones at Mina. This is perhaps the most 
generally interesting paper. Dr. Wildeboer 
discusses Psalm xvi. 1-4, a passage which ‘“ has 


not yet found a universally accepted explana- | 


tion.” The writer (whose able work on the 
Old Testament Canon was lately noticed in the 
ACADEMY) is of opinion that ‘the readings of 
the LX X, and of the Peshittho contain traces of 
the original text”; the Hebrew manuscripts 
employed for these versions seem to have con- 
tained a form of the stem 9Y2. He further 
believes that the author of Psalin xvi. must have 
been familiar with the book of the Second 
Isaiah, and suggests that if some form of °y2 
once stood where we now read 27-3, the 
Psalmist may possibly have had in his mind the 
second half of Isaiah lxi.4. Dr. Wildeboer 
appears to have derived the first part of this 
theory from Mr. W. R. Burgess, who, however, 
renders (following the Syriac too closely) ‘‘ My 
gools are at thy disposal,’ which is by no 
means satisfactory. The version now pro- 
posed is : 

**T say unto Jehovah (Yahvé), Lord, TLou art the 
God of [the people which Thy prophet called] 
thine espoused one [Beulah]. Unto the holy ones 
who are in the land [I therefore say]. They are 
the noble ones, of [whom the saying is true] ‘ In 
them is all my delight.’ They increase their own 
pains, who give the dowry [modhar] unto another 
(god); (but) I will not offer their libations of 
blood, nor take their names upon my lips.’’ 


This version implies that the speaker of | 
the Psalm is not any individual, but the | 


personified Church nation; its ingenuity is 
manifest. Dr. Kleyn supplies material from 
the (Syriac) chronicle of Dionysius of Tell- 
mahre for the church history of the East 
during the sixth century. Dr. J. Brandes 
inquires into the origin of the Malay Hikiyat 
Kalila dan Damina. Those who are interested 
in the problems of the Kalila wa-Dimnah will 
find the comparative method carefully applied 
to this moderately old Malay text. A com- 
purative table facilitates the historical study of 
the question, which since Benfey has been in the 
foreground of Oriental research. Dr. van Gelder 
(from an English point of view) closes, or (from 
an Arabic one) begins, the volume with an 
Arabic dedication. 


Studier over Enyelske Kasus. Forste Riokke. 
Med en Indledning: /’remskridt i Sproget. Af 
Utto Jespersen. (Copenhagen: Kleins Forlag.) 
Mr. Jespersen, who is still young, has long ago 
gained a high reputation as a phonetician. 
The introductory essay prefixed to the tract 
before us will, we believe, secure for him a 
distinguished position among philological 
thinkers. It is long since we read so brilliant 
a performance of its kind. The position which 
this essay is intended to establish is that the 
change from the synthetic to the analytic type 
of language ought not to be regarded as 
** decay ”’ or ‘‘ corruption,” but as progress—in 
Spencerian phrase, that this change is a 
phenomenon of “ evolution,” not of * dissolu- 
We believe that the author is substan- 
tially right, but that some qualifications are 
necessary. In the first place, we admit that, 
on the whole, modern English or modern 
Danish is a better instrument for the 
expression of thought than were the ancient 
and fully a ae = the same lan- 
guages. ut it seldom happens that an 
gain is realised without some acsempenging 


ja medium of communication. 
| the dropping of superfluous inflexions is not 
| the decay of the language, it may quite cor- 
| rectly be called the decay of its inflexional 


place results in improving its efficiency as 
Yet though 


_system. The ‘‘evolution” of the analytical 
element in a language is accompanied by 
the ‘‘dissolution” of its synthetic element ; 
viewed with respect to the language itself, both 
these processes are (or may be) a like phenomena 
of development. Mr. Jespersen’s views with 
regard to ‘* glottogonic’’ questions in general 
have considerable affinity with those of Prof. 
Sayce, though he goes beyond that scholar in 
regarding the various morphological classes of 
languages as representing the stages of 
historical development; the earliest stage 
being typified by the polysynthetic languages, 
and the latest stage by the _ isolating 
languages, while flexion and agglutination are 
intermediate forms. It seems strange that this 
powerful and suggestive essay should be 
published as a mere introduction to a series of 
discussions on English grammar; probably 
the author will at some time re-issue it in a 
riper form, and, we hope, in some language 
more widely known than Danish. The ‘‘ body 
of the work,” if we may so call it, is perhaps 
less generally interesting than the ‘‘ introduc- 
| tion,” but no student of historical English 
| grammar ought to neglect it. It contains an 
extraordinary amount of acute and _ highly 
| probable reasoning, and not a few observations 
of facts hitherto overlooked. Mr. Jespersen is, 
we believe, the first to point out avery remark- 
able feature in the orthography of the Ancren 
Riwle—viz., that the scribe, with few exceptions, 
writes f after the voiceless consonants, and u 
after a voiced consonant ora vowel. Theauthor’s 
views as to the causes of the loss of flexion in 
English are carefully thought out, and probably 
sound. Another point discussed is the origin of 
the ¢ in such words as against, and in the 
vulgar wunst (for once), nice’t, clos’t, acrost. 
There is a good deal to be said for Mr. 
Jespersen’s contention, that the cause is rather 
phonetic than analogical; but there are some 
considerations that give us pause. Why is the 
¢ never added to substantives? No one says 
mice’t, rice’t, dunce’t, or crost for cross; the case 
of behest, as Mr. Jespersen seems to perceive, is 
not pertinent, and the mention of the sub- 
stantives earnest and interest can only be 
ascribed to want of consideration. It seems 
as if the ending s¢ were felt to be peculiarly 
appropriate to adverbs of place and time ; 
possibly the analogy of anewst may be concerned 
in the matter. We are bound to say that the 
author appears to us to be often too aggressive 
in tone and too confident and sweeping in his 
conclusions ; but we shall certainly look with 
keen interest for the succeeding instalments of 
his work. 


Dr. H. LoGEMAN, of Ghent, has published a 
pamphlet with the title L’Jnscription Anglo- 
saronne du Réliquaire de la Vraie Croix au 
T'résor de Ukéglise des SS.-Michel-et-Gudule a 
Bruxelles. (Luzac.) The reliquary referred to, 
which is stated to contain the two largest pieces 
of the true cross in existence, was well known ; 
but the published descriptions of it make no 
mention of the inscription, which was in fact 
unknown to the present curators of the 
‘*Trésor.” Dr. Logeman was led to inquire for 
it through having become possessed of a MS. 
written early in the present century, containing 
a description of the reliquary, with a copy of 
the inscription, and a ludicrously blundering 
attempt at a translation. The modern mount- 
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ing of the reliquary being removed, a silver 
band was discovered, bearing the following 
words: ‘‘ Rod is min nama; geo ic ricne cyning 
ber, byfigynde, blode bestemed. Pas rode het 
@plmaer wyrican 7 A’elwold hys berobo 
Criste to lofe for A®!frices saule hyra beropbor.” 
On the back of the wooden cross in which the 
two ‘‘pieces of the true cross” are inserted are 
inscribed the words ‘‘Drahmal me worhte, 
Agnus Dei.” The chief point of interest in 
this inscription is the fact (which Dr. Loge- 
man has omitted to mention) is that it contains 
phrases clearly suggested by a recollection of 
the famous poem, ‘‘ The Vision of the Rood,” 
preserved in the Vercelli Book and in the runes 
on the Ruthwell Cross. The name of the artist, 
Drahmal, Dr. Logeman thinks, ‘‘ appears to be 
Scandinavian rather than Anglo-Saxon.” But 
it is really no more the one than the other ; 
we have little hesitation in believing it to be 
Irish, though we cannot cite any instance of 
its actual occurrence. This pamphlet contains 
photographs of the front and back of the cross, 
and of the silver band with the inscription. 
From the spelling and the character of the 
workmanship, Dr. Logeman is inclined to 
refer the relic to about the year 1100, though 
he admits that the linguistic criteria are not 
absolutely decisive against an earlier date. 
The tradition is that the reliquary was given 
by St. Egbert (Archbishop of 'T'reves in the last 
quarter of the tenth century) to the Abbey of 
Egmont. The MS. previously referred to 
states that it remained at Egmont until the 
dissolution of the Abbey in 1561, and gives a 
detailed account of its history from that date. 


PIFILOLOGY NOTES. 


We hear that the Sultan has sent to Prof. 
H. A. Salmoné, through the Turkish ambassa- 
dor, the insignia of the order of the Medjidieh 
of the third class, in recognition of his services 
to oriental learning by the publication of his 
Arabic-English Lexicon. 


Tie April number of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Jovrnal will contain an article by Mr. 
8S. Arthur Strong, embodying the text and 
translation of the broken cylinder in the 
British Museum relating to Nabii-Sumu-imbi. 
Mr. Strong is also engaged upon a work 
dealing with the inscriptions of ASsur-nasir-pal. 





MEETINGS SOCIETIES. 
Mancuesren Gorerue Socrery.—( I ednesday, 
Dee. 16.) 

Dr. Warp, president, in the chair.—Mr, H. 
Preisinger read a paper entitled ‘* Matthew Arnold 
on Goethe.’”’ Arnold's acquaintance with Goethe 
probably dates from Oxford, whither he went in 
Uctober, 1811, in his twentieth year, eight months 
before his father’s death. It was made through 
Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister, and the 
intere-t then aroused accompanied him throughout 
life. In the Preface to the Poems (1853), Arnold 
gives evidence of a considerable study of Goethe ; 
and in most of his subsequent critical work (1861— 
1888) the influence of Goethe’s thought can be 
traced; while his quotations from Goethe (by 
preference from the Letters and Conversations) are 
both frequent aud prominent. Passing on to 
Armold’s criticisms on Goethe, Mr. Preisinger 
grouped them under two chief heads : (1) on Goethe 
as & thinker, (2) on Goethe as a poet. Under (1) 
the first utterance of Arnold's occurs in the 
Memorial Verses on the Death of Wordsworth 
(1850), in which is already struck the keynote of 
most of Arnold’s subsequent judgments on Goethe, 
his praise of Goethe's clearness of vision, of the 
truth of his criticism of life. There is also in them 
a half-veiled disapproval of Goethe’s supposed 
artistic quietism. Arnold is never tired of calling 
Goethe a great, the greatest of critics, of praising 
his thoroughness, his impartiality, his calm 
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naturalistic view of things, and as late as 1878 
he speaks of Goethe as the greatest ‘‘ poet of 
modern times, not because he is one of the 
half dozen human beings who in the history of our 
race have shown the most signal gift for poetry, 
but because, having this gift, he was at the same 
time in the width, depth, and richness of his 
criticism of life by far our greatest modern man.” 
Another side of Goethe's influence Arnold set forth 
in his essay on Heine (Zssays in Criticism, 1865), by 
laying stress on the liberating power of Goethe’s 
thought and on his action as a dissolvent of the 
old European order of things. The charge of an 
artistic quietism or egoism in Gcethe is repeated in 
the essay ‘‘ A French Critic on Goethe” (Quarterly 
Review, 1878). The lecturer suggested that, if 
Arnold had intended to consider Goethe’s intel- 
lectual activity from all sides, he would not have 
confined himself to those points. The world of 
science and of art, apart from literature, both of 
them of such vital importance to Goethe, lie outside 
Arnold's range. The designation of Goethe as a 
master critic dces not exhaust Goethe's intellectual 
work, and hardly lays sufficient stress upon the 
constructive and creative side of it, which 
Carlyle (Death of Goethe, 1832) has emphasised so 
well. Nor would Goethe have acquiesced in adescrip- 
tion of his work as negative and destructive, while he 
never contemplated or recommended an absorption 
in art to the exclusion of the world of everyday lite. 
Mr. Preisinger then discussed Arnold's criticisms 
on Goethe as a poet, mainly contained iu the Ess zys 
on Celtic Literature (1867), and A French Critic on 
Literature (1878). Arnold admits Goethe to be the 
greatest German poet, the greatest poet of modern 
times; but he does not place him above Homer, 
or Aeschylus, or Sophocles, or Dante, or Shaks- 
pere. He finds him wanting in passionate power ; 
he thinks his poetry not inevitable enough: he 
denies him the great style, in the sense in which 
Pindar or Dante or Milton had it; he says that 
in his lyric poetry he lacks the magic note in his 
handling of nature; he finds him wanting in the 
dramatic faculty. Arnold’s criticisms on Goethe’s 
individual works are practically a running com- 
mentary on Edmond Scherer's articles on Goethe 
(1876), which Arnold quotes with approval as to 
many points. The substance of these criticisms is 
that the first part of ‘‘Faust’’ and the Gedichte 
are Goethe’s best work, because they are the most 
straightforward. ‘‘Goethe’’ and ‘* Werther’’ are 
treated as juvenile works, although Arnold admits 
the life and power of Goethe, and Scherer the 
sincerity and passion in Werther. The world 
of ‘‘ Tasso”’ and ‘‘ Iphigenie’’ in Arnold’s opinion 
is too much of an artificial world, compa: with 
the world of the ‘‘ Agamemnon”’ and ‘‘ Lear; ”’ 
even **I'aust’’ suffers in comparison with these, 
as it is not a perfect whole as they are. ‘‘ Egmont’”’ 
is put aside as a weak piece, and ‘‘ Hermann and 
Dorothea’’ as a product of exquisite dilettantism, 
while Wilhelm Meister offends by an exhibition of 
much of the commonplace side in Goethe. Scherer’s 
criticism of Goethe’s later literary life is that the 
man of reflexion in Goethe became more and more 
prominent, to the detriment of his poetical side, 
and that the representative works of that time, 
the Wanderjahre and the second part of ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
are dead of a hypertrophy of reflexion and a mere 
mass of symbols, hieroglyphs, and even mystifi- 
cations. Scherer’s summary—which Arnold 
substantially accepts—is that Goethe is a poet full 
of ideas and of observation, full of sense and taste, 
of feeling and acumen, united with an incomparable 
gift for versification; but that Goethe has no 
artlessness, no fire, no invention, that he is want- 
ing in the dramatic fibre, that reflexicn in him has 
been too much for emotion, the savant for the 
poet. The lecturer, while admitting the usefulness 
for Gocthe students of taking account of judg- 
ments on Goethe in many respects differing from 
one’s own, expressed his dissent from the views on 
** Werther,”’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea,”’ 
Withelm Meister. He pointed out that Goethe 
knew and acknowledged his deficiency in tragic 
power, but that, though inferior to Shakspere in 
the dramatic faculty, he was a creator of living 
characters, especially in his women. He further 
considered that Goethe’s eminent lyrical power 
was not sufficiently recognised by Arnold and 
Scherer, and that Goethe’s style at its best, though 
different, was not inferior to that of Dante.— 
Tn the discussion that followed, Dr. Ward pointed 





out that Arnold lacked the familiarity with Goethe's 
poetry necessary for a full appreciation of his 
eminent lyrical power, and that for this reason 
Arnold’s estimate of Goethe as a thinker is more 
satisfactory than the criticism on his poetry. 
Arnold had certainly made his own Goethe's 
characteristic quality of Helle as distinct from 
Klarheit, and this quality is one of the charms of 
both writers.—The Rev. I’. F. Cornish drewattention 
to the influence of Goethe's thought on Arnold's 
theological works, and suggested a separate paper 
on the traces of Goethe's ideas in Matthew Arnold’s 
works. 


Historicat Socrery.—( Thursday, Dec. 17.) 


Oscax Brownrnc, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. B. ¥. Stevens on ‘‘ The Secret 
Service under George III.,’’ from new and original 
information derived from the State Papers and 
from private MSS. LExtracts only from the 
materials collected by Mr. Stevens were read, with 
explanatory remarks. It is understood that the 
whole paper, with its copious appendices, giving 
an almost complete account of the disposal of the 
Secret Service fund during the first thirty years 
of the reign of George III., will be printed at full 
length in the society's Transactions. 





Citron SHAksvere Socrery.—(Saturday, Dee. 19 ) 


Wa ter Srracuan, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Leo Grindon, in a paper on “ Delineation of 
Character in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ ’’ said that the 
play contains abundant evidence of mature power ; 
and while it fulfils all the requirements of a drama, 
it is also a poetic delineation of character, and its 
interest is sustained by three or four personages. 
The imperial genius of the author declares itself in 
the not providing incidents for the characters, but 
in making the characters themselves bring the 
incidents to pass. It is precisely because of the 
possession of this grand feature that the Shaks- 
perian writings belong to the organic and im- 
perishable portion of literature. We ignore the 
censure which has been passed upon the play for 
its anachronisms and inaccuracies. When we arc 
abiding in the fairyland of the ideal, these count 
with the very slightest of blemishes. The best of the 
characters in the play are the women. Shakspere 
has no heroes, but only heroines ; and all these arc 
either unmarried women in their prime, or wives, 
considered purely as such. No place is found for 
the good Christian mother ; nor have we any dear, 
pretty litile girls, joyous nine-years old, wreathed 
all over with smiles, the spring flowers of the 
garden of humanity. But Shakspere was not the 
man to err when a great and everlasting truth is 
involved. He does exactly what the old Greck 
tragedians did, for they gave their best and 
heartiest to their good women. They and he did 
this because they had in their hearts not only 
manhood, but that exquisite and essentially 
feminine element which led one of the philosophers 
to define the great t as hic et hace homo, a 
duality, the richest kind, in unity. Neither they 
nor he ever praised women extravagantly, nor do 
they ever unfairly dis them. Men who are 
given to always and unduly praising women only 
half know them ; those who are always ing 
them do not know them at all. A caviller might 
object that the high position given to women 
comes of the gender of the dramatists, since 
women always fare better at the hands of men 
than they do at one another’s. When the female 
Shakspere makes her appearance, perhaps the com- 
plexion of matters will be changed. In any case, 
there can be little doubt that there have always been 
more heroines in the werld than heroes. Hermione 
is distinguished by her majestic calmness and, 
grievously as she has been wronged, by her patience 
and the promptitude of her forgiveness. Perdita’s 
character is one of the daintiest grace and charm. 
She is sprightly, artless, ingenuous, wholly fresh 
and pure. This is why Perdita, like Rosalind, is 
a model for every English maiden if she would 
become a worthy and loveable woman. It is 
impossible not to wonder how Hermione came to 
wed Leontes, who was shallow and excitable and 
incapable of appreciating the higher qualities of 
womanhood.—A paper by Miss Louisa Mary 
Davies entitled ‘‘ A Group of Little People in ‘The 
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Winters’ Tale,’’’ was read. Mamilliusis heralded 
before we see him as a gallant child, and at his 
appearance he bears out thedescription. Whenan 
incomprehensible soliloquy by his father seems to 
the childish intelligence to indicate mental trouble, 
he offers his tiny cup of comfort, flavoured, as he 
thinks, most to the father’s tuste: ‘‘ I am like you, 
they say.’’ The light shed on the child’s inner celf 
by that little saying is wonderful. It shows how 
intensely sensitive he was to the surrounding moral 
atmosphere, even before he could reason out the 
sense of what he heard. When the domestic crash 
comes, the bitter sense of irreparable loss and of 
horrible dread hanging over the future is too much 
for the sensitive child-heart, and he refuses to live 
any longer in a world from which the sunshine 
has so strangely died away. The First. Lord 
deserves special mention. He is brave, loyal, per- 
sistent, unselfish, tender-hearted, and withal gifted 
with a sense of humour; and his individuality 
appears in his report to the king at the trial, and 
as the bearer of Polixene’s message to Leontes. 
Every speech made by him is a mirror reflecting 
one aspect of his nature, and his character could 
be illustrated fully only by copious quotations. 
The Mariner at the epoch of the play was very 
much the same kind of fellow as the Victorian 
Jack Tar. The extremes of nothingarianism and 
superstition made him then what he is now, a droll 
blend of dare-devil and dread-mouse. He speaks 
only eleven Jines, and each one of them conveys a 
caution or contains an expression of dread. The 
ractical Dorcas has been superseded in her place 
in the clown’s affections by the more novel charms 
of the flighty Mopsa, but Las not got her heart 
broken thereby, and she is well able upon every 
chance to twit Mopsa on her conquest. In the 
farmyard, time seems to have stood still since 
Shakspere took these portraits. Cleomenes the 
materialist and Dion the mystic were men of 
‘stuffed sufficiency’’ (a picturesque epithet the 
loss of which is a pity); yet we do not hear much 
from them, although, in their persuasions to 
Leontes to marry again, the former discloses his 
gross ideas of atonement, while Dion urges the 
argument whose cogency, according to James 
Anthony Froude, was five times sorrowfully 
acknowledged by Henry VIII. ‘‘Time,’’? who 
appears in the play jolly of mien, sternly refuses 
opportunity for the consideration of Archidamus, 
Emilia, two ladies, three gentlemen, an officer, two 
servants, and a gaoier.—Mr. Strachan read a paper 
on ‘* The Lunes of King Leontes,’’ whose character 
is to be explained not by jealousy but by partial 
madness; and this is indicated by Paulina, who 
speaks of his ‘‘dangerous unsafe lunes,’’ and by 
the Chorus which refers to his ‘‘ fond jealousies.”’ 
Prof. Henry Morley takes this view, and Dr. 
Maudsley, when writing in Responsibility in Mental 
Disease on the possession of a limited delusion as 
indicative of a diseased mind, seems to have had 
Leontes before him as atype of this. Theory of 
the king’s insanity is confirmed by his general 
conduct. In the unalterable belief that he is right 
and everyone else wrong, he mercilessly assails all 
who differ from him in his opinion of Hermione ; 
and it is further borne out by his cruel, unjust 
condemnation and vilification of her, by his wild 
headstrong rage, by his insensate and barbarous 
cruelty to the new-born child, and by the way in 
which he gloats over his revenge. And, on the 
hypothesis of mere jealousy, the sudden change 
which he shows upon the news of the death of 
Mamillius is difficult to explain; but not so, if he 
is believed to be insane, as such a shock has been 
known to restore the mind to its former healthy 
condition. We cannot say that Shakspere intended 
to portray Leontes as one suffering under a delusion. 
Genius works by inspiration, and intuitively. 
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ITALIAN ART OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

Arte Italiana del Rinascimento : Saggi Critici 
di Gustavo Frizzoni. (Milan: Fratelli 
Dumolard.) 

Tuts substantial volume of essays on Italian 

art, both of the earlier and the more 

mature Renaissance, is an important con- 





tribution to recent criticism on an all-en- 
grossing subject, and one which all students 
will find it necessary to peruse ; with some 
of the conclusions of which—many of them 
both novel and daring—they may possibly 
find themselves unable unreservedly to 
agree, but from which, nevertheless, they 
cannot fail to derive much solid sustenance 
and much to stimulate further independent 
research. It can hardly be necessary to 
state that Signor Gustavo Frizzoni is the most 
prominent and successful of the followers of 
the late Giovanni Morelli, and that sus- 
tained—as he glories in stating through the 
present work—by the counsel and friend- 
ship of the most gifted as well as the most 
nobly disinterested among the critics and 
art-historians of our time, he has already 
achieved high distinction on his own account. 
We owe to him among other things an 
admirable edition of the precious Notizie 
Popere di disegno, publicata da D. Jacopo 
Morelli, more popularly known as the ‘‘ Ano- 
nimo del Morelli,” besides contributions 
too numerous to mention to the chief 
art periodicals of Germany, Italy, and 
France. But Signor Frizzoni’s weight 
and influence are not exactly to be 
measured by the number of volumes which 
he has published. He shows in this 
respect commendable reserve, and shrinks 
from launching in the face of the public 
huge tomes like those in which some of 
the ardent Teutonic Awunstgelehrien of the 
younger generation love to spin out brand- 
new theories, often as fantastic as they are 
insufficiently supported. 

The essays composing the present volume 
have all of them, as the author states, 
appeared separately on former occasions and 
in various periodicals ; but on thus putting 
them forward in a definitive shape he has 
thoroughly re-digested his material, and in 
some cases reconsidered the conclusions 
previously arrived at. 

The subjects treated are: ‘‘ Naples in its 
connexion with the Art of the Renaissance ”’ ; 
‘Antonio de Bazzi, called Il Sodoma” ; 
‘‘ Baldassare Peruzzi, considered as a 
Painter”; ‘Italian Art in the National 
Gallery of London” ; and ‘‘ The Frescoes in 
the Church of Saint Cecilia at Bologna.” 

No city in Italy is to a greater extent 
the paradise both of ordinary tourists, of 
archaeologists, and of students, than Naples, 


upon which, as upon her dead and her | 


living sister-cities of the coast, Nature has 
lavished gifts unsurpassed. But her wor- 
shippers have too exclusively devoted them- 
selves to the Parthenope and the Graeco- 
Roman Neapolis, and too little to the 
Naples of the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance. 
their attention for her fair neighbcurs, 
Baiae, Pompeii, Capri, Paestum, Amalfi, 
Salerno, studying in Naples itself only the 
Museo Nazionale with its world-famous 
examples of Greek and Roman sculpture, 
and especially of the Roman and Graeco- 
Roman industrial art of the empire. Signor 
Frizzoni, therefore, does very good service 
in recalling that Naples contains some of 
the most exquisite examples of trecento and 
quattrocento art, and especially of the 
fifteenth-century sculpture of Florence— 
coming, indeed, in this last respect before 


They have too entirely reserved | 


Rome and next after Florence and Padua. 
How many of those who flatter themselves 
that they know their Naples have found 
their way to St. Angelo a Nilo, whose 
boast is the great tomb of Cardinal Rinaldo 
Brancaccio, the joint work of Donatello, 
Michelozzo, and their assistants ; how many 
have examined carefully the modest-looking 
church of St. Anna dei Lombardi (Chiesa di 
Montoliveto)—a very treasure-house of 
Italian sculpture of the golden periol? 
Here is to be found Antonio Rossellino’s 
finest and most elaborate relief, ‘‘ The 
Nativity”; here is the tomb of Maria 
d’Aragona, copied (as has been first recog- 
nised by Dr. Bode) by Benedetto da Majano 
from Rossellino’s tomb of the young Car- 
dinal of Portugal at St. Miniato outside 
Florence, and here, too, in another chapel, 
a most elaborate marble altar with the 
“Annunciation” by the same Florentine 
master. Moreover, in the same church are 
to be found the finest examples of a local 
glory, the elegant but superficial Giovanni 
Merliano da Nola; and a famous Jfortorio 
by that strange, passionate realist, Guido 
Mazzoni, Il Modanino, whose singularly 
moving and unconventional terra-cotta 
sculptures are, with this exception, now 
only to be seen in the churches of Modena 
and Ferrara. Signor Frizzoni contributes 
still further to knock on the head the 
already almost defunct theory that the 
Neapolitans ever had during the fifteenth 
century a local school of painting of their 
own—a theory, all Dichtung and no Wahrheit, 
which has, piece by piece, been laboriously 
built up by certain mistaken if well-meaning 
patriots of Southern Italy, whose learning 
was very much exceeded by their powers of 
invention. The identification, in the little 
picture gallery of the Convent of La Cava, 
near Salerno, of an important altar-piece 
executed by Cesare de Sesto, after he had 
left Milan on the downfall of Ludovico 
Sforza, and dad fallen under the influence 
of Raphael, enables us to understand more 
clearly the ultimate developments in the 
style of Leonardo’s pupil. 

The elaborate essay on the life and works 
_of Giovanni Antonio Bazzi (Il Sodoma) is, on 
the whole, the best account which has yet 
appeared of the gifted painter, Vercellese 
by birth but Sienese by adoption, to whom, 
even yet, there has hardly been accorded 
the high place which is his due as one of 
the most gifted, if not, indeed, the most 
genial, of the Lombard painters inspired by 
the precept and practice of Da Vinci. In 
making this statement we are not forgetting 
the learned and voluminous monograph of 
| Herr Albert Jansen, published at Stuttgart 
in 1870, or the much slighter sketch included 
by the late Dr. Moritz Thausing in 
his Wiener Aunstbriefe. Lack of spaco 
forbids us to follow Signor Frizzoni in his 
critical examination of Sodoma’s life-work, 
beginning with the noble “ Descent from 
the Cross” of the Siena Pinacoteca, and the 
frescoes of Montoliveto, and passing on 
through the decorative wele in the 
Farnesina and the Vatican to the many pro- 
ductions of his maturity at Siena. The 
most novel point in the exposition is the 
argument—following and developing that of 
Morelli—that the most Leonardesque per- 
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formances due to this painter’s facile brush 
belong, not to the short time of his Lehrjahre 
at Milan, before he came to Siena, but to 
the period of his maturity, when, circa 
1518, he temporarily abandoned the latter 
city, and returned to Lombardy. Thus, the 
lost original of the ‘ Leda and the Swan” 
of the Borghese Gallery (lately recognised 
by Morelli as a copy), is put down to about 
1514, when Bazzi, visiting Rome for the 
second time, there fell in with Leonardo 
da Vinci as well as with Raphael. In 
the period between 1518 and 1525 
are placed the colossal ‘‘ Madonnone”’ of 
Vaprio—up to the present time variously 
attributed to Leonardo himself and to his 
friend and pupil Francesco Melzi—and a 
number of less important works which we 
are unable to specify here. To this special 
group should no doubt be added an exquisite 
‘* Madonna and Child,” quite recently ac- 
quired by the Brera Gallery—too late, no 
doubt, to be mentioned in the present work 
—showing in the heads of the Virgin and 
the Bambino marked analogies of style with 
the ‘‘ Madonnone.”’ So sudden and local a 
development in the manner of a mature and 
famous artist, such as Sodoma then was, 
appears at first startling and difficult of belief; 
but becomes less so when we consider that it 
was in a certain sense a return to the stand- 
point and mode of conception of his early 
youth. Evidently this theory of Morelli 
and Signor Frizzoni merits the most respect- 
ful consideration, even though it may ap- 
pear to still require some further corrobora- 
tion. Greatly in its favour is the ascertained 
fact that among the first works executed by 
Bazzi on his return to Siena in 1525 was the 
great standard, with the classically beautiful 
** St. Sebastian,” now in the Uftizi—a work 
thoroughly Lombard and Leonardesque in 
conception and execution. 

The artistic personality of another glory 
of Siena, tho architect and painter Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi, is carefully analysed by the 
Italian critic, who traces the successive 
developments of his style, first under the 
influence of Pinturicchio, then under that of 
Sodoma, of Raphael, of Michelangelo. He 
seeks to restore to Peruzzi some frescoes on 
the ceiling of the loggia at the Farnesina, 
commonly ascribed, notwithstanding the 
evidence of Vasari, to Daniele da Volterra, 
which represent ‘‘ Persous and Andromeda,” 
and ‘ Diana in a Chariot drawn by Bulls” ; 
and more particularly the gigantic head in 
a lunette, given by popular legend to Michel- 
angelo and by some connoisseurs to Sebastiano 
del Piombo. As a contribution to the list of 
early works executed by Baldassare under 
the influence of Pinturicchio, but with an 
added classicality of manner, the writer of 
the present review would like to bring an 
interesting composition ‘‘ The Bull of Pha- 
laris”’ belonging to the King of the Belgians, 
and by him contributed to a loan exhibition 
held at Brussels in 1887 (?) under the name 
of Pinturicchio—a panel apparently un- 
known to Signor Frizzoni. To Morelli 
(as the author informs us) belongs the 
credit of having identified, in the magnificent 
pen and bistre drawing of the ‘“‘ Adoration 
of the Magi” religiously preserved at Sig- 
maringen as a Raphael, the hand of 
Peruzzi, at a period when he strongly 








underwent the influence of the Urbi- 
nate. 

Nearly half of the entire volume is taken 
up with a very able and dispassionate ex- 
amination of the treasures of Italian art 
which are the chief boast of our National 
Gallery, and it is this section of the work 
which will very naturally excite the 
greatest interest in England. Signor 
Frizzoni, while expressing the highest 
admiration for our collection as a whole, 
reserves his most unstinted praise for the 
less universally celebrated works in the 
Gallery, and curiously enough almost in- 
variably finds reasons—sometimes, it must 
be confessed, excellent ones—for according 
but a grudging admiration to the more 
generally acknowledged masterpieces. 

Before specifying some of the many in- 
stances in which his discoveries and identi- 
fications must prove of great value in con- 
nexion with the critical study of Italian art, 
it may be well to touch upon a few points 
in which, with all due diffidence, we venture 
to disagree with the attributions now put 
forth. 

The author, for once in entire disaccord 
with his master and friend, Giovanni Morelli, 
ascribes the fine ‘‘ Virgin and Child between 
St. John the Baptist and the Magdalene ”— 
a tempera on canvas—to the early time of 
Mantegna, about the period when he painted 
the ancona of 1455 (with saints in numerous 
compartments), now in the Brera. If we 
accepted this date, it would entirely upset 
Morelli’s theory that all the temperas of 
Mantegna on canvas belong to the latest 
period of the master, between circa 1490 
and 1506. In this category the last-named 
writer places the altar-piece now under dis- 
cussion; and, as it appears to us, quite 
rig)tly, since the type of the Virgin accords 
rather with the later than with the earlier 
ideal of the master, and the ascetic figure of 
St. John has considerable similarity of treat- 
ment with the male saints in the quite late 
‘* Madonna della Vittoria ” of the Louvre. 
The execution, too, the wonderful finish 
of which Signor Frizzoni justly extols, 
is hardly more elaborate or more 
precise than that of the two famous late 
temperas, ‘‘Parnassus” and ‘“ Wisdom 
vanquishing the Vices,” also forming part 
of the Louvre collection. Again, we find 
the author putting forth what we cannot 
refrain from characterising as the hasty and 
ill-judged opinion that the panel from the 
Hamilton collection, with the sculptural 
figures of ‘‘Summer” and “ Autumn” in 
chiaroscuro on a veined marble ground, is 
a skilful forgery (contraffazione). He in- 
vokes in support of this dictum the weighty 
authority of Morelli, but in so doing, un- 
wittingly no doubt, misrepresents him. For, 
on turning to the last volume of the latter 
(Die Galerien zu Miinchen und Dresden, 1891), 
we find him opiving that the panel in ques- 
tion is by ‘einen tiichtigen Nachahmer des 
Mantegna;” that is, presumably a contem- 
poraneous follower of the master, and 
certainly not a forger—a judgment which 
most connoisseurs will uphold. The daring 
ascription to Francesco Granacci of the un- 
finished ‘‘ Madonna and Child with Angels,” 
attributed in the Catalogue to Michelangelo 
—the same which has beenso comically styled 
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by the late Anton Springer ‘‘ The Madonna 
of Manchester ”’— is never, we imagine, 
likely to command a general assent; and, 
moreover, Signor Frizzoni gives only the 
vaguest grounds for his conjecture. We 
must reluctantly give our adhesion to the 
contention of Morelli and his disciple that 
our example of the ‘‘ Vierge aux Rochers” 
is but a later replica, mainly from the hand 
of a Milanese pupil, of Leonardo’s famous 
altar-piece in the Louvre—an opinion shared 
by almost all French critics of authority ; 
but we cannot help thinking that neither 
of the writers just cited has done our 
picture full justice. The alterations in 
the design —such as the suppression 
of the pointing hand of the angel above 
the head of the infant Christ, and the sub- 
stitution in his robe of a sombre for a red 
drapery—are not such as a copyist un- 
guided by the hand of the master would 
have undertaken ; while in certain portions, 
such as the exquisite head of the angel, and 
those of the infant Saviour and the &t. 
John, we find beauty such as hardly any 
other than the master-hand itself could 
have achieved. It is not a little surprising 
to find both Morelli and our author writing 
disparagingly of Pesellino’s noble “‘ Trinity,” 
a work authenticated by Vasari, and entitled, 
in virtue of the dignity and originality of 
its conception as well as by reason of 
the significance and lurid splendour of 
its colour, to a place among the finest 
things in the Gallery. It is possible, as is 
here suggested, that Pesellino’s companion, 
Piero di Lorenzo da Prato, may have had a 
hand in the execution; but, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that we are 
not accustomed to Pesellino on this large 
scale. A curious instance in point is the 
altar-piece in the Brera so long attributed 
to the otherwise unknown Stefano da 
Ferrara, and which there remained uniden- 
tified under the very eyes of the ablest 
connoisseurs in Europe, until the distin- 
guished archivist Signor Adolfo Venturi, 
two years ago, by a happy joining of severed 
links in a chain of documentary evidence, 
restored it to its rightful owner, Ercole 
Roberti, otherwise only known to us by 
works of small dimensions. We are glad 
to find Signor Frizzoni giving his adhesion 
to the theory which places the lovely 
“ Virgin and Child with Angels” (No. 296) 
and the ‘Tobias with the Archangel 
Raphael” (No. 781), together with other 
like works at Frankfort, Berlin, and else- 
where, in the class which may be 
fairly entitled ‘‘ School of Verrocchio.” 
In his anxiety, however, to be fair to 
Dr. Bode, he erroneously gives him the 
credit of having first originated this theory 
on the basis of the pictures in question. 
This belongs unquestionably to Messrs. 
Crowe & Cavalcaselle, who, in the second 
volume of their Jistory of Painting in 
Italy, published some twenty-seven years 
ago, first brought forward this now very 
generally accepted suggestion, basing it, 
too, on some of the very pictures to which 
we have just referred. Dr. Bode has no 
doubt given a further and indeed an 
excessive a to the subject; and 
Signor Frizzoni here takes the yer 
of correcting the Berlin critic’s altogether 
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unfounded attribution of this same “‘ Tobias 
with the Archangel Raphael” to Verrocchio 
himself, with whose extant works either in 
painting or sculpture this quaint, ultra- 
mannered performance of his school can by 
no possibility be classed. Neither the 
Milanese nor the Berlin school of criticism 
has succeeded in clearing up the mystery 
which enshrouds the great Palmieri altar- 
piece with the “Glory of the Virgin”— 
elaborately described by Vasari as from 
the brush of Sandro Botticelli—which 
was purchased for the Gallery at the 
great Hamilton Palace sale. It would 
not now, we imagine, be seriously denied 
that the hand of Botticelli himself can 
nowhere be traced in this imposing but 
coarsely-executed altar-piece, and that the 
technique is not even that of a pupil very 
nearly related to him. On the other hand, 
though the hand of the artist reveals some 
characteristics of the so-called ‘‘School of 
Verrocchio,” we cannot with Dr. Bode 
attribute it, in the face of the mass of 
documentary evidence in its favour, offhand 
to that group. Both the noble and 
imaginative arrangement of the circles 
of the celestial hierarchy and the pre- 
vailing colour-harmony show analogies 
with the peculiar style of Sandro; and we 
prefer for the present to assume that it 
issued from his studio, being perhaps exe- 
cuted, not by a pupil proper, but by a 
helper, influenced by the manner of Verroc- 
chio. Signor Frizzoni omits to state that 
in the Berlin gallery is to be found a 
“Coronation of the Virgin” (No. 72), of 
widely different composition, but evidently 
from the same brush, in which the group 
of the Saviour crowning the Virgin is very 
closely related in design and colour to the 
similar group in our Hamilton Palace 
picture. The author does good service in 
taking from Filippino Lippi and restoring 
to Botticelli the two panels with the 
‘‘ Adoration of the Magi” (Nos. 592 and 
1033), which have little analogy with the 
style of Filippino at any period of his 
practice. They are, however, so inferior in 
firmness of modelling to the great ‘‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi” with the portraits of the 
Medici family, in the Uffizi—the work of 
Filipepi to which they are most pearly 
related—that we prefer to place the the 
entourage of the master rather to 
attribute them to his own brush. Much 
nearer to Filippino’s fresh rather crude 
colour and precise execution in his early 
works, and much nearer, too, to his type 
of the Madonna, is the third ‘‘ Adoration ” 
(No. 1124, from the Hamilton Palace collec- 
tion), which, however, the author also 
declines to accept as his work. He does 
not mention the little “St. Francis in 
Glory,” belonging more or less to the same 
group, and also attributed on insufficient 
grounds to Filippino. We add our protest 
to that of Signor Frizzoni that the three 
inferior panels with ‘The Story of Griselda ” 
should continue to be classed under the 
name of Pinturicchio. From the bottega 
of the facile and gifted Umbrian they 
may certainly have issued ; but the dispro- 
portions of the over-slim figures are so 
monstrous, the execution altogether so rude, 
that it is impossible for a moment to enter- 





tain the idea that they are from his own 
hand. 

One of the Milanese critic’s special 
masters is Piero di Cosimo, to define whose 
artistic personality and to identify whose 
works he has contributed more than any 
other writer. To him belongs the credit of 
naming for the first time pictures by the 
painter at the Louvre and in the Dulwich 
Gallery, and of confirming the attribution 
to Piero of the fine ‘‘ Portrait of a Warrior” 
(No. 895) in this gallery, already put for- 
ward by Dr. J. P. Richter. Very ingenious, 
too, is his identification of the enigmatical 
‘* Bella Simonetta” in the Duc d’Aumale’s 
collection at Chantilly (there attributed to 
A. Pollajuolo), and of two male portraitsin the 
gallery of the Hague, as respectively works 
by the same eccentric Florentine specially 
mentioned by Vasari—the two last being 
shown to be the portraits of Giuliano da 8. 
Gallo and his father Francesco Giamberti. 
Another very happy rehabilitation is that of 
the fine ‘‘ St. Vincentius Ferrer” in our 
Gallery, formerly given to Marco Zoppo, 
but by the author restored to the weighty 
and powerful Francesco del Cossa of Ferrara 
and Bologna. Yet another, too, is the 
ascription to Bronzino of the beautiful 
** Portrait of a Boy” (No. 649), which has 
always, for reasons unexplained, been given 
by the Catalogue to Pontormo. Signor 
Frizzoni also brings forward) and confirms 
Morelli’s well-founded attribution of the 
“Dominican Monk as St. Peter Martyr” 
(No. 808)—here given to Giovanni Bellini 


| —to the elder brother Gentile, by whom the 


Gallery also possesses the delicate and dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ Portrait of Girolamo Malatini.” 
It is clear that we can no longer class 
among Giambellino’s own performances the 
interesting ‘‘ Landscape, with the Death of 
St. Peter Martyr,” presented by Lady 
Eastlake as his work ; yet we must express 
our decided dissent from the opinion of our 
author that it is ‘‘ goffo e di poco carattere,” 
and due to the hand of an imitator of inferior 
quality. To us the landscape has always 
appeared of great variety and beauty, and 
the figures—especially that of the dying 
Dominican—of a charming naiveté and 
expressiveness, even if wanting in the 
dramatic energy of later masters. 

The last section of Signor Frizzoni’s work 
is a short and interesting chapter on the 
happily-restored series of frescoes, by 
Francia, Costa, and their pupils, which 
adorns the chapel of St. Cecilia at Bologna. 

There only remains to be said that the 
volume, the contents of which we have 
endeavoured summarily to indicate, is 
unusually well printed, and is, moreover, 
illustrated with no less than thirty full-page 
reproductions in phototype, the greater part 
of which are admirably faithful and distinct. 
Very many of these deal with paintings and 
works of art of high interest, yet com- 
paratively unfamiliar to the public; while 
several, including, we believe, the ‘‘ Portrait 
of Sodoma,” the ‘‘Madonnone of Vaprio,” 
the ‘‘ Blood of the Redeemer” (National 
Gallery), by G. Bellini, and the “ Gigantic 
Head in chiaroscuro,” from the Farnesina, 
are now separately reproduced for the first 
time. 

Ciavpe Puriiirs. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue annual winter exhibition of Old 
Masters at Burlington House, which opens to 
the public on Monday next, January 4, will 
contain an important selection of Dutch and 
English pictures lent by Lady Wallace from 
Hertford House, the bulk of the Italian 
pictures belonging to the Earl of Dudley, 
and a number of works by Rubens and 
other masters from the collection of Mr. 
Banks of Kingston Lacey. The private view 
is fixed for to-day (Saturday). 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has been suffering 
for the last three weeks from severe influenza, 
followed by acute bronchitis accompanied by 
inflammation of the right lung; and although 
now on a fair way to recovery, she will need 
much care for some time to come. Owing to 
Miss Edwards’s illness, she was compelled to 
relinquish her engagement to lecture on 
December 12, at Leicester. Miss Edwards’s 
lecture list for the New Year is exceptionally 
full; but it is to be feared that she will 
scarcely be able to fulfil the earlier engage- 
ments. She was to have given a new lecture, 
for the first time, at the Birkbeck Institute, on 
January 13. 


AN exhibition is now open, until January l4, 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, of the objects of interest 
found during last season’s excavations at Sil- 
chester, which comprised the clearing of two 
insulae. Visitors are admitted, from 11 a.m. 
to + p.m., on presentation of their visiting- 
card. It has been decided by the Duke of 
Wellington that all the antiquities shall ulti- 
mately be deposited in the Reading Museum, 
where arrangements are being made for their 
proper display. Further subscriptions are 
solicited towards the work of next season, 
which will include the examination, by General 
Pitt-Rivers, of the city wall, with its inner and 
outer mounds and ditches, as well as the 
excavation of the extensive areas on the 
north, east, and south of the basilica and 
forum. It is also proposed to construct a model 
of the baths. 


Messrs. R. & R. CiArk, of Edinburgh, will 
issue next month Ud Scottish Communion Plate, 
by the Rev. Thomas Burns. This work has 
taken the author six years to compile, as it was 
necessary to consult original MSS., valuable ex- 
tracts from which areincluded. It treats of the 
history of the Communion cup and its different 
forms in Scotland, the Communion token, as well 
as baptismal vesselsand the introduction of lavers 
and basins. There will also be a chapter on 
Scottish Hall-marks, containing chronological 
tables of the marks used in different burghs. 
The book will contain about 800 pages. The 
small edition will contain 53 page plates, 
besides upwards of 100 illustrations in the text ; 
the large paper edition will have 33 additional 
page plates. 


Mr. J. E. Hovason, professor of painting 
at the Royal Academy, will begin, on Monday 
next, a course of six lectures upon ‘‘ Ancient and 
Modern Painters: their Technique.” 


Mr. Watrer Ryre writes from Norwich, 
under date December 30: 
“ By the donation of Mr. R. Fitch, F.8.A., of the 
whole of his splendid collection of Norfolk 
antiquities and geological specimens, the Nor- 
wich Museum will benefit probably more than 
any local museum has done of late years by 
private munificence. Its collection has been 
the work of the lifetime of a skilled and 
wealthy antiquary, and will be of the utmost 
value to all students of Norfolk antiquities. In 
flint instruments, ecclesiastical seals, and signet. 
rings, the collection is especially rich.” 
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MUSIC. 
THREE HISTORIES OF MUSIC. 


Popular History of Music, by F. Weber. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) The 


Student's | 


it is scarcely wise to say that Beethoven’s 
| Supremacy ‘*was owing to his peculiar method 
| of working, as seen in his sketch-books.”’ This 
|method is described as putting down “any 
| trivial series of notes,” and altering until the 
' best form had been found. The sketch-books 





Musical History, by H. Davey. (J. Curwen & of Beethoven are a mystery; only flashes of 


Sons. ) 
by Dr. H. Riemann (Augener). 


history of music has yet to be written: a | 
history of moderate length, which should show | 
the various phases in the evolution of the art, | 


select only what is necessary to follow the chain 
of events, be trustworthy in its facts and dates, 
and deal with the works of different schools 
in as impartial manner as possible. 
present no history of music satisfies a 
demands ; but one must gratefully acknowledge 
any serious effort to trace the art of music from 
its humble commencement down to the proud 
position which it now occupies. 

Mr. Weber styles his work a ‘ popular” 
history, and it must therefore be viewed from 
that standpoint. The language is plain and 
straightforward enough, though the links of 
the chain are unequal in size. Of Hebrew 
music next to nothing is known, yet by the 
help of passages from the Bible the author 
devotes to this subject close on one-sixth of 
his book ; but to the great German composers 
since Beethoven, including Schubert, Schumann, 
and Wagner, barely one fiftieth. We have the 
date of the birth of Samuel, and details 
respecting the ark service in the time of David ; 
while Schubert’s ‘‘ many beautiful and brilliant 
yor eaegel are summed up in a dry 
catalogue, and not a date is given in the 
account of Wagner except those of his birth 
and death. The few pages devoted to the 
modern composers are in other respects unsatis- 
factory. Schubert’s music is said to be 
‘“‘always pleasing and _ interesting,” and 
Wagner's scores are somewhat vaguely 
described as ‘elaborate and twice as 
large as those of Mozart.” We are told 
that Wagner ‘quite upsets musical law,” 
which is an unfair statement in a popular book. 
But what can one expect of a wriver who speaks 
of Wagner ‘‘ as the founder of a new operatic 
style?’ The description of Hindu music is 
interesting : the author speaks of their eighty- 
four scales, whereas in the new work on Indian 
music by Captain Day, which has just been 


| spoken of as if he were really a 
| Even in a general essay an attac 


Catechism of Musical History, Part 1., | thought are revealed, or in some cases it may 
‘ A satisfactory | be but a musical shorthand, a mere sketch of 


the thought. Anyhow, it seems hard to believe 
that Beethoven consciously noted down a 
‘trivial series of notes” and then tried to turn 
'them to good account. Of Schubert it is 
| said that ‘‘he never rose to the height of his 
| powers.”’ A statement of this kind is extremely 


Up to the | vague ; it would be much better to call attention 
1 these | to the sublimity of the unfinished Symphony, 


| written several years before his death. 
Another unfortunate comparison occurs in 
chapter 19, where we are told that ‘ some [of 
Schumann’s songs] are even finer than the best 
of Schubert’s.” And to tell students that 
‘clumsiness disfigures almost everything that 
Schumann wrote” is misleading: the com- 
poser was at times peculiar, but who would 
apply the term ‘‘clumsy”’ to his songs, piano- 
forte pieces, stringed Quartets, or to the 
| pianoforte Quintet? |Our author has still 
|harder things to say of Johannes Brahms. 
|That composer went ‘early on a wrong 
track,” made his works unpopular,' with the 
idea that if ‘‘ unpopular they must necessarily 
be good’; and more in this strain. Mr. Davey, 
| in fact, says that Brahms ‘“‘ has been sometimes 
reat master.” 

of this sort 





| on one whose name ranks highest among living 


composers would sound unfair unless supported 
by argument, criticism, and illustration: in 
a work designed for students, it is highly 
reprehensible. Mr. Davey has no right to im- 
pose his own private opinion in this way, 
especially when it is at variance with the judg- 
ment of many illustrious musicians, commencing 
with Schumann. This rough treatment of 
Brahms spoils the just praise bestowed on 
Dvorak, which follows. One scarcely likes, 
however, to find the grand Stabat Mater 
described merely as ‘‘ beautiful.”” The last 
chapter, ‘‘ Possibilities of the Future,’’ deserves 
a word. The author’s intentions are good: he 





advises composers to try new forms, and not to 
fillup formulae already fixed. Yet such advice 


This, however, is a minor point. The first four 
chapters deal with musical instruments ancient 
and modern, and an immense deal of valuable 
information is given within small space. The 
tone-system of the Greeks is fully and clearly 
expounded. The Catechism has been translated 
from the German, and in describing the Greek 
scale of fifteen notes vin is rendered highest, and 
ixdrn, lowest. But the Greeks read the scale 
backwards, and hence called our highest lowest, 
and vice versa. There seems also some confusion 
of a similar kind in reference to a passage of 
Ptolemy on p. 90. Particularly interesting is 
the author’s explanation of the evolution of the 
Western tone-system from that of the Greeks, 
together with the intermediate Byzantine stage ; 
and also the evolution of our present notation 
from early times. The second will contain 
the History of Musical Form with biographical 
notices of composers, and the complete work 
will apparently form one of the most succinct 
and thorough works on musical history. How 
Dr. Riemann will treat modern times remains 
to be seen ; but from what we know of him, 
he seems likely to be catholic in his sympathies, 
and careful in his statements. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tux death of Mr. Weist-Hill removes a 
musician of great ability, and, until within the 
last few years, of marked energy. From 1874 
to 1876 he was conductor at the Alexandra 
Palace, where he introduced many novelties, 
especially by French composers; and from 
1878 to 1879, as conductor of Mme. Viard- 
Louis’s concerts, he distinguished himself in a 
similar manner: it was at these concerts that 
Goetz’s Symphony was produced. Mr. Weist- 
Hill was appointed principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music in 1880, 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Alfred Cellier, the 
popular —— of ‘‘ Dorothy,” took place 
under somewhat sad circumstances. His new 
comic opera, ‘‘The Mountebanks,” was an- 
nounced for performance, and his last moments 
were employed in retouching the score. His 
operetta, ‘‘ Charity begins at home,” was 
produced more than twenty years ago at the 
Gallery of Illustration; but he achieved his 
first prominent success with the ‘Sultan of 
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published by Messrs. Novello, the number is treet any 20 —_ fs wen hae Moccha.” He wrote a Cantata, ‘‘ Gray’s OUF 
given as seventy-two. On the vexed question | Talent and, still more, genius will inevitably Elegy,” for the Leeds Festival of 1883. uaa 


| 


as to whether the Greeks employed harmony, | : , F 
"eget . : -4. | Venture beyond the lines laid down by their 
there is an excellent quotation from Aristotle to | predecessors ; they will need no encouragement. 


Tux Crystal Palace Concerts will be resumed BEA 
on February 13. The programme of the first AB. 


























show that only the octave was used. Mr. | ° 2 oa : 
Weber adheres to the old and apparently And, egain, when Mr. Dave tells us that “ not | concert does not contain the name of Wagner, COL 
bend! : <r only a young Mozart, should he appear, but also| although it falls on the annivers of his Gor 
erroneous theory respecting transposition of the “ee 8 : ary oF | , 
’ . , : : the general average of cultivation must be cared | death. The recently published first version A 
Greek modes. In the —s on the music of dno.” cum tests Geneenl te ciel bin Gok me e recently p i 4 ‘il L x 
the carly Christian Church, it is asserted that . apes . | of Schumann’s Symphony in D minor wi NOT 
Pope Gregory introduced the seven first letters | 8€™US,©® take care of itself ; when taken care be given, and also the Intermezzo from I 
of the Latin cishebet for the seven scale tones ; of, - 7 ae age =a Davey in his | « Cavelleria Rusticana.” On March 5 Mr. - 
but there is no authority for the statement. | PTe*@ce tells us that he has always selected | Hamish MacCunn will conduct his new Cantata, 1 
Again, there scems no reason, even in a popular those facts which appear to me useful for a | « Queen Hynde of Caledon.” Dr. Joachim 
history, why the date of the death of, Dufay aay mag especially & composer, to know.” will play Max Bruch’s third Concerto on 
should be given as 1432 instead of 1474. N “le paler be a Table = = March 12. 
’ end Of bis DOOK, atabie In many ways interest- ah ee is 

2 eomes 8 ee by — Davey, > a | ing and useful, are to be found many state- al 
well plannec with regard to the space allowed | ments which occu yy space that could have nil 
for the various peri ds, axd it contains much | been much more guctitaliy filled. The births | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
— a There is = interesting | and deaths of the a are already in the ro 
chapter on the “associative idea” in music, | body of the book, and might, at any rate in 
which would be worth expanding into an  - oe cases, have been spared. The Vaetes of THE ACADEMY. BIRD 
In speaking of Bach’s music, the author justly the deaths of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven may (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) pm. 
comments on the misrepresentation of Bach in | serve as useful landmarks, but what about the | — Beets eerie ryt 
— mgr mg when, —_ “o —_ birth of Liszt or the death of Farinelli ? Santee z are | Quar- ‘ 

y of singers, the ‘‘ masterly part-wnting é ; it es FIGH 

completely disappears, and the orchestra is Dr. Riemann’s Catechism shows great : ig saa « a.\£ 3. d. NOT 
drowned.”” Mr. Davey has one failing : he is too | research. The question and answer form may Se mi ee ele eeies 8 CORR 
fond of comparisons, Toassert that Beethoven | perhaps at times prove helpful; but as the | jaciuain Postage to any part, eam MEET 
‘left the world a magnificent heritage” is | author enters into very full details on knotty | _ of the Tuited ingdom . <i 015 2/0 7 7);0 310 REVI 
right enough, but why add that his Symphonies | points, such as Greek Music or Church Modes, ey ty ty! CALE 
* surpass all other orchestral works”? Again, | that arrangement sometimes seems in the way.| China &c. oi7 4/088) 4 ELL 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, commencing 
a NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shiiling. 


THE ANTIQUARY : 


An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the Study of the 
Past. 
Edited by Rev. J. C. COX, LL.D. 
Contents. 

THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. By Rey, R. F. Cuarkes 
8.J. (Illustrated.) 

WHAT NEXT? THE MORAL OF THE 
CONGRESS. By CHartorte 8S. Burne. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PREHISTORIC ARCH. 
OLOGY IN ITALY. - By R. Munro, M.A,, M.D., 
F.R.S.E, 

THE TAKING OF HALLAM AT HULL: AN INCIDENT 
OF THE PILGRIMAGE OF GRACE, By T. Trypa.i 
Witprines. (Lllustrated.) 

QUARTERLY NOTES ON ROMAN BRITAIN, 
By F. Haverrretp, M.A., F.S8.A. 

NOTES ON THE LIGHTS oF A MEDLZVAL CHURCH 





FOLK-LORE 


No. V. 


By Rev. F. W. Weaver, M.A. 
NOTES ON ARCHZOLOGY IN PROVINCIAL 
MUSEUMS. No. VIII.—Reapine. By Rev. P. H. 


Ditcurievp, M.A., F.R.Hist.S, 


THE BALKERN GATE OF COLCHESTER. By Henry 
Laver, F.S.A. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS, By RoacH Ls 
Scnonix. (Illustrated.) 
ON THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AT MYCEN.E, Com- 


municated by Professor HatpagErr. 
A LIST oo THE gt Be OF CHURCH GOODS 


MADE TEMP. WARD VI. By Wiitiim Page, 
F.S.A. Sontheoed. ) 
PUBLICATIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH.E- 


OLOGICAL SOCIETIES, 
LITERARY GOSSIP FOR ARCH.ZOLOGISTS. 


REVIEWS AND a OF BOOKS: “History of 
Nottinghamshire,” by L Chatworth - Muster's | 
**Hazell’s Annual, 1892.” “ Church-Lore Gleanings.” 
“The Marquis of Salisbury.” ‘The Influence and 
Development of English Guilds.” ‘The Wards of the 
City of Norwich.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
NOTES OF THE MONTH, 
NOTES OF THE MONTH (FOREIGN). 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCED A NEW 
VOLUME, 
Published Monthly, price Sixpence. 


THE BOOKWORM: 


A Magazine of Old Time Literature. 
CONTENTS OF NO 50 FOR JANUARY, 

OUR NOTE-BOOK, 
LAMB’S LITERARY REMUNERATION. 
“ADVENTURES OF AN IRISH GIANT.” 
BEAUMONT’S “ PSYCHE,” 
A BALLAD OF BOOK-HUN 
COLERIDGE AND LAMB. 
GOLDSMITH’S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
A MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. 


Jas. Haves, 
Cc. F, S. Warren, M.A, 
NTING, Vac. Hergine. 


NOTES ON SOME LITERARY AND HISTORICAL 
FINDS. G. H. Powx it. 
MISCELLANEA. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, COM- 
MENCING A NEW VOLUME, 
Price Threepence. 


THE FIELD CLUB: 


An Illustrated Magazine of General Natural History. 
FOR SCIENTIFIC AND UNSCIENTIFIC READERS. 
Edited by Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 
CONTENT's : 
BIRD-LIFE OF THE NORFOLK BROADS., By the Rev. 
M. C. H. Birp, M.A. 

AN INDIAN CROW. By Avzert W, Hvuaues, 

A FEW REMARKS ON THE AXOLOTL. By the Rev: 
Grecory C. Bateman, 

FIGHT BETWEEN A CENTIPEDE AND SPIDER. 

NOTABILIA, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS. 

CALENDAR OF THE MONTH, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—ENLARGEMENT of 
THE NEW REVIEW. 


With the January Number, which commences a New Volume, 
THE NEW REVIEW will be GREATLY ENLARGED 
and will henceforth almost equal in size the Half-Crown 
Reviews. 

ain UNPUBLISHED NOVEL by THOMAS CARLYLE will 
be commenced in the January Number, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 





JANUARY.—Price One Shilling. 


WOTTON REINFRED: an Unpublished Novel.—Chaps. L.-IIL. By 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 

“MERRY ENGLAND.” By the Dust or Marcnonoven. | 

TaR DANGERS of the ANALYTIC SPIRIT in FICTION. 


By | 

-auL Bouncer. } 

a.,i. in EGYPT.—I. 
Dicey, CB. 


By Madame Apam. If. By Evwanp 


| 
} 
HOW INTEMPERANCE has been SUCCESSFULLY COMBATED. | 

By the Ducness or Rutiayp. | 
THE LITERARY DRAMA: a Reply. By Hexay Arrucer Joxes. 
AUTHORS and CRITICS. By Avovstixe Brenext, M.P. 
INTER-ASTRAL COMMUNICATION. By Camitie FLaMMAnion. 
oon iee Ui GrorGe SAINTSBURY. 
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THE DRAMA. JBy A. B. Wacktey. 
London: Loyemans, Garren & Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
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Contents ror JANUARY. 

THE TSAR PERSECUTOR. By E. B. Laniy. 

THE LONDON WATER COMPANIES. By Ancuibarp E. Donns, 
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LYLE.—L. By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G, 
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Just published, price 3s, | 
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MIND: 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 
JANUARY (No. 1. of New Series), 
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SYMBOLIC LOGIC. By W. E. Jounsoy, 
THE IDEA of VALUE. By 8. Avexanpen. 
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Rey. Prof. W. Saxvay, DD, 
ST. PAU a. ‘FIRST JOURNEY in ASLA MINOR, 
By Frof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A. 
THE MIRA". 3 of CHRIST. 
By 


THE 


ery Rev G. A, Cuapwick, DD, 


| GIDEON, By ye late Rey. Prof W. G. Eumsum, DD. 


THE Boog, of LAMENTATIONS. 
y Rev. James Starker, DD, 
ABRAH on KUENEN. 
2, OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 
By Rev. Prof. T. K. Curyxe, DD. 
London: Hopper & Sroveutos, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE BOOKMAN: 


A Monthly Journai for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Bouksellers. 
Prixcivat Contents ror JANUARY, 
AN EARLY PORTRAIT of ROBERT BROWNING, 
A BURNS DOCUMENT. 
SUME BROWNING REMINISCENCES, 
E CATHEDRA. By Y. Y. 
THE ORDEAL of SIR AUSTIN FEVEREL. 
ADVICE to a YOUNG JOURNALIST, By Ay Ov» Mann, 
NEWS NOTES and GOSSIP. 
NEW BOOKS. 
AT THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
THE YOUNG AUTILOR’S PAGE. 
&e. &e, 
Price Sixpence, Monthly. 
Publishing Office: 27, Parensesren Row, 


TWO CENTURIES | OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. 


a crown S8vo, int 800 pages, price 6s, post free. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 


With a Continuation to 


189l. 


By CHAS. 8S. MIALL. 


Duily News says: 
Rev. } 
will tind herein most serviceable help.” 


* I constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 
8S. G. Gree, D.D., writes:—** All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


Mr. J. Carvens Wituiams writes:-—‘ It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 


guidance.” 








NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown $vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. | 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other | 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 


» on " Sy ” “wn ry re | 
Author of “The Holy of Holie The Uneh: unging | trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 


Christ,” &e. 

“Tt is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by | 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.’ 
Chrisiian Union (New York). 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit | 
exposition is unrivalled.”—Jndependent (New York). 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


“Few 
pulpit ad .”’—Independent (London). 
“Dr. Maclaren holds a — place amongst the great | 


preac hers of the day, because of 


well-balanced combination 
of gifts.” — The Modern Chure . | 


preachers combine so many elements of etfective | 





BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Sxconp Eprrioy, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
TMO02s. 
= it! is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 


ruth. ”_ Christian World. 
“‘ While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
| the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 
| plain and sumple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
| Spurgeon.” — Christian Leader. 
DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
|THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, By ALEXANDER MAC 





Lonvon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvuxyivar Sruver, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00:8 NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF LOWELL'S WORKS, 
Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 6s 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S LATEST 


LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


THE BAIRD LECIURE FOR 1891. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASCENSION and HEAVENLY PRIEST- 


HOOD OF OUR LORD. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Immediately, globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT: Twelve Years, 
1833—1845. By the late R, W. CHURCH, D.C,L., Dean of £t. Paul's, Honorary Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford, 

*,* A new volume of the uniform edition of Dean Church's Miscellancous Works. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Immediately, crown 8vo, 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By the late R. W. Church, 


BY THE BISHOP OF DERRY AND RAPHOE, 
Inmediately, crown 8vo. 


THE LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS. By 


the Right Rev, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


BY THE VERY RE 
Just ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 


V. DEAN VAUGHAN. 
10s. Gd. 


DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and | 


Godliness and Words from the Gospels. Two Selections of Sermons preached in 
the Parish Church of Doncaster. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Liandalf 
and Master of the Temple, Vicar of Doncaster, 1860—69, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Just ready, globe S8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE PRAYERS of JESUS CHRIST. <A 


Closing Series of Lent Lectures Delivered in the Temple Church, by C. J. VAUGHAN, 


D.D., Master of the’lemple. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 


Introductory Memoir, Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIES. 
With a Portrait. 
SPEAKER ; —“ By no means a book to neglect.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY :—“ Not for a long time has such a profusion of lovely things, 
bright things, wise things, droll things, devout things, been shaken out before the world,” 


VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE, 
Vol. V., just ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE. The 


Works of William Shakspeare, Edited by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. In Nine 
Volumes, Vol. V. containing King Henry V1., First, Second, and Third Parts, King 
Richard III,, King Henry VIL. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE C = RE-ISSUE OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES. 


Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net each, 


THE TRIAL and DEATH of SOCRATES: 


pone the — tm Apology, Crito, and Phiedo of Plato, 
J. CHURCH, 


THE JEST BOOK: The Choicest Anecdotes 


and Sayings. Selected and arranged by MARK LEMON 


NEW 


NEW PART OF THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 
Just ready, No. IV., royal Svo, price 5s. 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL: the Journal of 


the British Economic Association. Edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER NUMBER, 
],—ARTICLES 
AN INTRODUCTORY 
EpGEWORTH., 
es ed DIFFERENCES in the WAGES of MEN and WOMEN. 
BB, 
THE COAL QUESTION, Forster Browy. 
tHE NEW THEORY of INTEREST. W. SMART. 
THE EVOLUTION of the SOCIALIST PROGRAMME in GERMANY, Prof. G. ADLER. 
LABOUR TROUBLES in NEW ZEALAND, W, T, CHARLEWooD. 
AN ATTEMPT to ESTIMATE the CIRCULATION of the RUPEE. F.C. HARRISON, 
11.—REVIEWS. 
Il1,—NOTES and MEMORANDA, 
1V.—RECENT PERIODICALS and NEW BOOKS. 


LECTURE on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Prof. F. Y. 


SIDNEY 


Translated by 


CHEAPER ee 
Just published, crown S8vo, c 


A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. With Notation of Correspondences and Brief Etymologies by 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in Yale College, assisted by AUGUST H. EDGREN 


*,* The German-English part is sold separately, price 38. 6d. 


—~ a 
m 8vo, 21 


JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY: Its History 


and Hope, By Mrs, OL PHANT. With 50 Illustrations (Uniform with ‘‘ The Makers 
of Florence,” &c.). 
*,* Also a limited Edition on large paper, 50s. net, 


— B ys BY MRS, 7 @ 
» crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE RAILWAY MAN and ‘his’ CHILDREN. 


By MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘ Kirsteen,” ‘‘ Hester, 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 
achievement of literary art. 


on tage EL BY yO — 
crown 8vo, c 


A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret 


HARTE, Author of ‘‘ Cressy,” “ The Heritage of Dedlow M 
SCOTSMAN :—“ The personages in the tale are fresh and iiving presentations . . . 
and, whether looked at in Thomecl es or as the pillars of a story, they are equally admirable, 
The work, moreover, has sm | instances of the surpassicg excellence with which this author 
paints the scenery of the Wes 
NATIONAL OBSERVER: 


| ower | x... RUSSELL — 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait and Introduction by THOMAS HUGHES. 
*,* Uniform with the One-Volume Edition of the Poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Matt ew Arnold. 


—‘* Amusing, encivag, and well written,” 


EDITED BY MR, FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CALENDAR of GREAT MEN. 


Biographies of the 558 Worthies of all Ages and Nations in the Positivist Calendar 
of Auguste Comte. Edited by FREDERIC HARRISON, Author of “ Oliver 
Cromwell,” ‘The Choice of Books,” 


BY } es CHURTON —— 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Plea for its oo and Organisation at the Universities. By JOHN 
Cc CHURTON COLLIN 
THE TIMES: 


EVERYBODY'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Parts I., IL., III, and 1V., now ready, Super-royal 8ro, Each Part 1s, net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


** Mr. Collins writes forcibly, learnedly, and persuasively.” 


PEOPLE 
GUA RDIAN :—'* Bids fair to be a remarkable success,” 
GLOBE :—“‘Is likely to be the most thorough production of its species,” 


ANTI-J ACOBIN :—“ A singularly handsome and valuable edition.” 
*,* N.B.—In this Number is commenced a New Novel by MR. MARION CRAWFORD 
completing the History of the House of Saracinesca. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No, 387, JANUARY, 1892, price 1s., contains :— 


1. DON ORSINO. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Chapters I.—III. 
2. HUNGRY CHILDREN. By H. CLARENCE BOURNE, 

3. ANDREW MARVELL. 

4. HARVEST. 

56. IN THE LAND OF CHAMPAGNE. By CHARLES EDWARDES. 
6 

. 


POLITICS AND INDUSTRY. By THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
A LONDON ROSE. By ERNEST RHYS. 
THE FOUR STUDENTS. By C, F, KEARY. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, 1892, price 6d., contains :— 
GEORGE GIZEN, MERCHANT OF THE STEELYARD IN LONDON, 
H, GEDAN from the Picture by Holbein in the Old Museum, Berlin. 
‘HENRY VIII" ON THE STAGE. FREDERICK HAWKINS. Illustrated. 
A TOBACCO FACTORY, JosEPH Hartron. Illustrated by JOHN WALLACE. 
R RAL SIMPLICITY. BARRY PAIN. 
WOLF-HUNTING IN RUSSIA. Dr. E, J. DILLON, 
VILLAGE LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. FREDERICK GALE. 
THOMSON 
a “SORTING” OF PAUPERS, EDITH SELLERS. 


8. AN OLD FIFE BURGH TOWN. Davi S. MELDRUM, Illustrated by H. & 


BLOOMER. 
9 ABOUT FRUIT RANCHING. HuGH MARSDALL. Soywae A Louis DAVIS. 

ASKIN, 
Illustrated by 


¥> 


Engraved |) 


_ 


Illustrated by EpMunpD J. SULIAVAY. 
Illustrated by Hust. 


SP ere 


7 
. 


10. ST: GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, From a design by A. J 
1l, A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. (Conclusion.) W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
W. H, OVEREND, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonpon. 








Printed by. ALEXANDER & 8 & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Guam Lane; Published by HENRY VILLERS, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


—‘‘At once an extremely interesting th at: a perfectly satisfying 








Illustrated by R. CATTEKSO * 
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